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Spring 1950 


Midway during the past half century T. S. Eliot reminded us of the cruel 
irony of spring coming to the waste land of the modern world—the irony of 
the contrast between nature reawakening and a culture remaining sterile and 
dead in its spiritual values: 

April is the cruellest month, breeding 
Lilacs out of the dead land, mixing 


Memory and desire, stirring 
Dull roots with spring rain. 


And yet the man of faith knows that Providence may write straight with 
crooked lines, that in the rebirth of spring God seeks always a rebirth that is 
of the spirit even more than of the physical world: 


Because the Holy Ghost over the bent 
World broods with warm breast and with ah! bright wings. 


It is, then, particularly fitting that each spring for the past decade The 
Catholic Renascence Society should hold its annual meeting and symposium, 
dedicated to the rebirth and revival of Catholic letters. Now at midcentury 
clearer than ever are signs on the horizon of our need for leadership into a 
new spring. 

Recently membership in The Catholic Renascence Society has been markedly 
growing, and two years ago it undertook to sponsor Renascence: A Critical 
Journal of Letters, its official publication. 

Last yeat’s symposium was attended by five hundred members, delegates, 
and friends. It offered them an opportunity not only to hear a series of distin- 
guished lectures but also to participate in discussion of the most pivotal prob- 
lems of a revival of Catholic letters in our day. 

This year’s symposium (the back cover of this number carries the program) 
to be held in Chicago in April, promises to revaluate the renascence of the 
things of the spirit from the vantage point of midcentury. 

All who sympathize—in any degree—with the objectives of The Catholic 
Renascence Society and with the aims of Renascence: A Critical Journal of 
Letters are welcome to the symposium of spring 1950. 

—J. P. 
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Todo y Nada 
Writing and Contemplation 


Unpublished material on Writing and Contemplation from the original 
manuscript of Thomas Merton’s Seven Storey Mountain. Introduction 
by Sister M. Thérése, S.D.S. 


It is perhaps understating its impact to remark that when Thomas Merton's 
essay on “Poetry and Contemplation” appeared in the Commonweal, July 4, 
1947, poets were surprised and startled. Their experience was more in the 
nature of a jolt. Not that the subject-matter was unfamiliar—since Maritain, 
Bremond, Gilby, and a number of others, there is no excuse for ignorance 
regarding the analogies between the connatural knowledges—nor that the 
aesthetic experience should be a splendid predisposition for contemplation, 
though considerably less has been written on that point. It was rather the last 
part of the little essay that was shattering. After remarking the psychological 
parallels—though in different ontological orders—between the experience of 
the poet and that of the contemplative, together with the assets which the 
lesser gift may lend the higher (and here Merton called attention to the ex- 
cellent article “Art et Spiritualité,” in La Dictionnaire de Spiritualité, by Fr. 
M. Leonard, S.J.), at the very pinnacle of climax and conclusion he suddenly 
takes it all away by stating that the artistic gift, though faithfully companioning 
the spiritual men all along the way may, due to the particular exigencies of its 
mode of operation, at the very door of contemplation turn around and bar his 
way. He carefully analyzed the reasons. When matters come to such a pass, 
he concluded, which they easily may, “for poetry can, indeed, help to bring us 
rapidly through that part of the journey to contemplation that is called active” 
—there is but one stark choice to be made: the poet's “ruthless and complete 
sacrifice of his art.” And a poet with any hierarchy of values had to agree. 

This alone was ample matter for heart-searching and self-examination, and 
in passing one is tempted to wonder if one reason why the article startled its 
readers was that they had not before been aware of a possible problem. Or, 
had there been no conflict of ideals because there had been no immediate ap- 
proach to contemplation? Whatever the answer, the experience was salutary 
and, if humiliating, purifying as well. But this was not all. In his concluding 
paragraph Thomas Merton posed a poignant question that was not easily for- 
gotten: ‘What if one is morally certain that God wills him to continue writing 
anyway?” And he cites the instance of religious superiors making it a matter 
of formal obedience. Here he stops short, adverts to the consolation of the 
contemplate tradere of the Angelic Doctor, and lets it go at that. But not so 
his readers. They were genuinely concerned, for they felt, as they had a right 
to, that the poet-monk had taken them into his confidence and was sharing 
with them a peculiar personal conflict, one that might, who knows, sometime 
declare itself in their own lives. Their concern was not lessened when they 
found the problem reiterated in the Epilogue of The Seven Storey Mountain 
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where Merton speaks of being ‘‘still pursued by this . . . writer’ who had 
followed him into the cloister: 


I cannot lose him . . . And the worst of it is, he has my superiors on 
his side. They won't kick him out. I can’t get rid of him. Nobody 
seems to understand that one of us has got to die. 


Had poetry turned traitor at the door? And though Thomas Merton’s readers 
have no doubt been thankful for his superior’s wise decision that he use his 
gift for the good of souls, they have not ceased to feel keenly for their fellow 
writer in his personal dilemma. Could they offer him some solution? 

In an article in a “Merton: His Problem and a Solution,” the young 
Carmelite, Gervase Toelle, himself a poet, with exuberant good-will did pre- 
cisely that, and offered his literary confrére some brotherly counsel. Merton's 
problem = problem could exist, he said, only when dealing with the meta- 
physics of art. In the realm of ascetics, where he unhesitatingly placed it. the 
solution was easy. Let the Trappist monk “‘supernaturalize his intention.’ This 
would make the end of his art supernatural, “‘and its practice supernaturally 
good for the man of prayer.” Only in aye circumstances (which he does 
not go into) would his art become a “fatal handicap” because of the indi- 
vidual’s inability to meet his private conflict. He then pointed out that his 
art, far from being a hindrance to the poet in his spiritual ascent, contributes 
certain positive values inasmuch as by “digesting experience” it disciplines him 
in self-knowledge, and by its escape toward the “clean reaches of being’ lends 
him an —— in the ways of the spirit. As to the danger of distraction 
in prayer let the monk take comfort in the thought that there are others—'‘the 
preacher, the religious teacher”—who suffer like distraction. 

But applied to Merton's case, as it is meant to be, one doubts the pertinence 
of its application. True, Merton’s problem is not a literary one. But is it a 
purely ascetic one to be solved solely along the lines of formulae and directive 
method? It would seem that its very existence, let alone its solution, can be 
accounted for only in the context of a much more comprehensive spiritual 
configuration. Might not a more valid solution be found at some point in 
the context of the expropriation of spirit of the todo y nada of St. John of the 
Cross? Rather than a conflict to be resolved by any positive act of personal 
initiative—we will grant Merton his good intention—might it not be one in 
which the poet is rather to remain quiet and submissive to whatever God 
shall do—"‘not get in God's way,” to use a characteristic phrase of Merton's? 
Something more passive than active? 


Long before entering the ay. ype Thomas Merton had been brought face 
to face with the total demands of grace. He knew too, and quite accurately, 
the blue-prints of his own soul. The nature of the end must specify the rigor 
and completeness of the means. If mere human wisdom had asked of him a 
scathing detachment, what expoliation of heart and spirit would divine wisdom 
demand? He had computed the cost. It was not a question of giving to a 
natural gift a supernatural channeling—that had long since been accomplished 
—but rather that of the total, undisputed giving of all, the first item of which 
was this very gift, precious above all others, from which in his pre-monastic 
days he had derived the keenest joy he had ever known. Todo y nada. Thomas 
Merton was acutely aware of what it would be most difficult to give, even to 
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God. One might say that he entered the monastery in the same sacrificial 
attitude of mind as did Gerard Manley Hopkins in entering the Society of 
Jesus—determined to renounce forever the joy of artistic creation. He took it 
as an axiom that God would demand this of him. So when the abbot ordered 
him to write, he was not ordering him to do something which per se he dis- 
liked. From a purely natural standpoint it was the most welcome obedience 
he could possibly have received. And Merton knew it. But what he did not 
know and what took him some little time to learn was that God with a divine, 
almost playful strategy, would make the use of the very gift he had thought 
must be renounced, a most potent factor in that stripping of spirit the young 
monk so much desired. This was something Merton had not bargained for. 
Hence the questioning, the disputing, the wrestling with God of a monk who 
had determined to give Him not less than a//. We are grateful that Merton 
did not win in this encounter. The last paragraph of ‘Poetry and Contempla- 
tion” then, must be placed within the context of that interior conflict. And it 
is with some relief that we hear him say at the close of the Mountain: “I am 
beginning to understand.” 

Not a little light is thrown on this problem of Merton's by certain hitherto 
unpublished portions of the manuscript of the Seven Storey, Mountain. In the 
following passages—really two redactions of the same subject-matter—he takes 
us with him through the labyrinth of his reasonings and counter-reasonings, 
his doubts and surprises, and the multitude of unforeseen diversities of mor- 
tification the use of a favorite gift can inflict on one whom God is intent on 
detaching completely from self: 

I 
.... I have found myself many times more or less baffled by the way all my 
expectations have been contradicted. 

If you had asked me in the novitiate what I thought was the way I would 
have to travel as a Cistercian monk, I would have said something like this: 

“God has brought me to the monastery to die to everything that I used 
to be. I used to love comfort and pleasure: therefore in the monastery I shall 
have much discomfort and no pleasure, although I aspire to close union with 
God and that will compensate for every pleasure by the joys it will bring. I 
used to love books and study, but God will want me to die to all that. There- 
fore I shall become a man of one book or of no books. I shall read nothing 
but Holy Scripture and the Rule. I shall study nothing except what is neces- 
sary for the priesthood. When I read, I shall take no notes, but just read a 
line or two and then spend the rest of the interval deep in meditation and 
prayer. 

“I used to be a writer, but God wants me to die to all that. I shall give 
up all writing. Nothing more, not even a spiritual journal. Poems I renounce 
forever: did I come to the monastery to be a poet? God forbid.” 

So, as a matter of fact, either in the novitiate or my first year of simple 
profession, I had given up writing any verse, or writing anything else for my 
own account, and had torn up the journal I had first begun to keep. I had 
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stopped taking notes on the things I read, and I had given up reading books 
to which I thought I was attached. 

Here I got some help from my new confessor. For there was one book I 
would not easily have given up of my own accord: that was St. John of the 
Cross. So the first thing he told me to do was to stop reading St. John of the 
Cross—in order to see how I would take it. So for a year or more I did not 
touch St. John of the Cross, until he gave me permission and his blessing and 
told me it would now be very desirable that I read St. John of the Cross again. 

But on the whole, I made my simple profession with a kind of idea that 
my life would consist in more or less pure contemplation with perhaps a great 
deal of physical and spiritual suffering thrown in. What did I mean by 
spiritual and physical suffering? It would be hard to say. 

It is perfectly true that God has brought me to the monastery to transform 
me from what I was into a new man. And that is precisely the reason why 
the crosses He has chosen for me are just the ones I did not and could not 
expect. After all, even my expectations, my notions of the transformation, are 
all part of the ‘old man” that has come here to be quietly done away with. 
And so even my idea of the cross on which I ought to die, must die on the 
cross I could not expect or imagine, along with all the rest. 

But the most peculiar thing of all is this: the most unexpected Cross seems 
to be, in my case, the one that should have been the most obvious from the 
start. To judge at least by the experience of the last four years, it seems that 
God has decided so far to operate on me in the way that I thought had to be 
renounced. The method I feared was the wrong one is the one that He has 
chosen. The road I thought I was leaving is the road upon which He was 
actually getting me to enter and travel. 

And so far, at any rate, it has been God's will that I seek Him, not by not 
writing, but by writing: writing now no longer for myself but for Him. And 
actually it is here that I have really found many of the crosses that have so 
far fallen to my lot as a Cistercian. 

In a way, considering the experience of four years of work, I think that 
the crosses that have come to me with the one activity which had once been 
my natural choice have been more purifying, for me personally, than almost 
anything else could have been. 

The mere activity of working as a writer, turning out books and poems, under 
the conditions imposed by the life of a monk and a Cistercian, has struck 
straight at the roots of my pride and vanity and self-love at their point of 
greatest vitality. 

The gift that God has given me may not be very great in itself—that does 
not matter. In the spiritual life what we have to mortify is our attachment to a 
good as it is seen subjectively, not as it is in itself. And I think it is probably 
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a universal thing, among all writers and poets that ever lived and wrote on 
this earth, to be attached to their gift, and to be lost and absorbed in the ex- 
ercise of it, and to overestimate its products by a great deal, and to be burned 
up with desire to see all their works disseminated all around the world and 
read by everyone almost before the ink is dry on the paper. 

If that is true of all poets, it is especially true of me. There is something 
in my nature that gets the keenest and sharpest pleasure out of achievement, 
out of work finished and printed and distributed and read. In the world, when 
I got an article or a book-review printed anywhere, I used to go off by myself 
and read it over and over, glowing with interior satisfaction. And the taste of 
that pleasure is something that takes hold of you like a drug. 

I do not say that it is seriously vicious. The most that can be said against 
it is that it is silly, and at best it is harmless, or even in a sense praiseworthy, 
if it is not carried too far. After all, a man should love his work, and should 
get pleasure out of its completion: work is good, and its completion is given 
us by God for our joy and His glory. But the thing is that it is one of those 
pleasures that takes hold of you and will not let go, like drink or human 
affection. 

It was because I recognized this fact that I naturally thought I ought to give 
up writing, and give up poetry, and even several times attempted to do so 
after I got in the monastery. But the fact is that this would not have purified 
or ordered that inordinate desire at all: it would merely have buried it, and 
left it to force its way out in some other complicated or disguised form. Indeed, 
I know very well that I take just as much satisfaction in my inept efforts at 
farming as I do in writing a poem or a book, and I am just as liable to pride 
over the way I spread manure around a field with a pitchfork as I am over 
the publication of a volume of verse. 

Therefore I now realize that the best way for me to be cleansed of this 
deordination is precisely by exercising what skill God has given me, under 
the conditions laid down by Him. 

Of these the first is that the work I do is given to me by someone else. 
I started out doing translations of books from French—books that were simply 
handed to me with instructions to go ahead and translate them as soon as 
possible. I translated them—and they disappeared. I was not very attached 
to them I admit, and I did not worry much about their fate. After two years, 
one of them suddenly appeared in print, and somebody pointed it out to me 
on the shelf of the choir-religious’ common box in a nice shiny blue jacket 
with a preface by Mgr. Fulton Sheen. 

I picked it up and held it in my hand just once. 

The job of writing the lives of the Cistercian saints was given to me more 
or less unexpectedly also. But now I was doing my own research and my own 
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original writing, and Rev. Father was glad to let the thing develop into some- 
thing bigger than he had planned at first when it started to shape up that way. 
But the first draft of that book was written with every possible kind of im- 
perfection. 

I only had the short morning work-periods that we get in the winter season. 
They last no more than an hour and three quarters. So just as a man is fairly 
started with his work, the bell rings and he has to drop everything and pack 
up and go and do something else. I always obeyed the bell, but the trouble 
was that I anticipated it with such anxiety that I was always working in a rush, 
and trying to finish what I had decided I was going to finish before it began 
to ring. 

The whole book was that way. I was in a hurry to finish it before I went 
on retreat for simple profession, because I thought it would soon get in print. 
That was nearly three years ago. And it is still not in print. 

It went to the censor of the Order, and he was very pleased with it. But 
he told me to make it bigger. So I wrote a lot more. Then it went to a pub- 
lisher, who said he would print it after the war, when the paper-shortage ended. 
The war is all over, but the paper shortage is even worse than before. So 
when it came back from him I looked at it again, and found that I had 
written in such a hurry that it was full of mistakes and had to be almost com- 
pletely rewritten. So I rewrote most of it. 

By this time it was well over five hundred pages long. It was sent back 
to the same censor, who kept it for six months or so, and then wrote back: 
“Haven't I seen this book before? Why isn’t it in print?” 

And now it is right here on the table; I can stretch out my hand and 
touch the big cardboard box in which it sits. And it is still waiting for some 
more changes and rewriting. 

In the meantime, another monk is writing another book, in a different and 
more popular style about the same saints, and I suppose after that gets printed, 
the work I was in such a hurry to finish three years ago can go on the shelf 
which Fr. Prior promises to have built in this room, and remain there to gather 
dust in comfort until, some fifty years from now, someone will discover it 
and say: “This must be something that was written by that crazy poet—what 
was his name?” 

So, in a monastery you work under strict obedience, you work by the bell, 
starting and stopping not when you get ideas or run out of them, but always 
at stated times. Then there are a thousand interruptions. You are half way 
through one book, when a more important job comes up and you drop what 
you are doing, in order to start that. Then when you get back to the other one, 
you have forgotten all the ideas you first had about it. As a matter of fact, 
when a big harvest comes along, or when there is a lot of corn to husk, it is a 
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relief to be told to put your typewriter away for a month or so, and go out to 
the fields or the barnyard. 

With all this, I was very content that I had given up writing poetry. It 
would only have been another job—another nuisance. The poems I wrote had 
become fewer and fewer, and the intervals between them got longer and 
longer, until finally it was about a year since I had written a line of verse, or 
felt the slightest desire to do so. 

When “Thirty Poems” came out, it was so well-printed and looked so 
good that I began to feel the urge to write some more, if only for the sake 
of the joy of seeing another pretty book with my name on it. But I suppressed 
the desire, and when Lax came down to the monastery for the second time, at 
Christmas, 1944, he could not persuade me that I ought to write some more 
poems. 

Then one day in the January of the following year—it was the Feast of the 
Conversion of St. Paul—I happened to be in Rev. Father's room for spiritual 
direction. We were not talking about poems or writing or anything like that, 
when suddenly he changed the subject and said, point blank: “If you get an 
idea for a poem, at any time, I want you to put it on paper. I don’t want you 
to give up writing poetry.” 

So the sacrifice I had made with the approval of my confessor—was sacri- 
ficed. That week I got an idea for a poem, and in the months that followed I 
got enough down on paper to add to what was still unpublished and make a 
new book, which I sent to the censor and then to New Directions at the end 
of the summer. 

As usual, I was very eager to see it in print. New Directions thought it 
would be out by Christmas. The galley proofs got to me just before Lent. I 
looked in vain for the book in the Easter mail. It came out in August, when 
I had practically forgotten all about it. That is the way God's Providence deals 
with monks who like to take satisfaction in the work of their own hands, as 
if it belonged to them. 

Another considerable cross about this kind of work is that it makes you 
distracted in choir. At first I thought my whole spiritual life was ruined. As 
soon as I went to pray, I got a thousand ideas for what I ought to write in the 
book—or else I was devoured with anxiety over something that might be a 
serious mistake. And so I stood in choir and made all the bows and sang all 
the words, but my mind was in the library with all the volumes of the Acta 
Sanctorum wide open before me. And when I knelt down before the Taber- 
nacle, and tried to relax my mind, and shake off the awareness of this world and 
its cares, they would not be shaken off, but bore down on me with all their 
weight, until I wished I was dead. 
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Since the greatest and realest joy there is, for a monk, is the clear sense 
of the nearness and presence of God, to be deprived of that is sorrow indeed: 
and yet, as time went on, I found that underneath it all I was at peace, and 
God was not far away. The reason for this was that I really hated the distrac- 
tions more than I could say, and would have liked nothing better than to get 
rid of them. With that in mind, I tried several times to give up the work that 
had been assigned me, and to get out of it, but my confessor strongly dis- 
approved of my attitude, and Rev. Father kindly but firmly insisted that he 
wanted this particular work done, and that if I did it for the love of God 
alone, all my involuntary distractions would only serve to purify my heart by 
making me work against them. 

And the fact is, that was very true. The torture and distress which a man 
feels when he vainly tries to pray in a cloud of distractions have a double 
effect in his soul. They force him to confront a crucial choice, and they keep 
him confronted with that choice, until he has the habit of promptly making 
the right selection every time. The anguish which he feels forces him to be 
constantly conscious that he is caught between the love of God and the love 
of himself. What does he want? The pleasure of writing, or the peace of 
serving God? And gradually he comes to realize that he will have no peace 
in his work and no peace at prayer either, until he gets all the self-love out of 
both his work and his prayer. 

And so this crucible which is the struggle against distractions, can work to 
purify our intentions all the way ‘round. It is a long and slow process. | 
suppose it takes a lifetime. But after a few years of it I find that I can al- 
ready write with some degree of detachment, and that when I go from work 
to prayer it is much easier to get recollected and more or less dispose myself 
to pray. 

One of the most salutary things a man can get, in this kind of work, is 
the sheer labor and drudgery of correcting proof, or writing footnotes: and 
when it comes to checking a lot of page references in footnotes on galley proof, 
in small print, there you have the kind of thing that will really test your 
detachment and purity of intention—at least if you are the kind of person 
that I am, naturally impatient of a lot of apparently silly details. 

But when you have devoted yourself as patiently and conscientiously and dis- 
interestedly as you can to the writing of a book, and when it is all finished, 
and ready to print: then what? Then God continues, with all the more in- 
sistence, to inquire into the purity of your love for Him. Did you really write 
the book for Him, or for yourself? He knows the answer, and knew it before 
you even started to write the thing. But He wants you to know it. 

There is not one thing I have written that has not been tested in this way. 
The life of the nun who died in Japan, Mother Berchmans: it was a long 
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book, and I had put a lot of work into it, and I was pleased when it was done, 
feeling sure that it would find a publisher. So it went to the censor. A couple 
of months later, I heard indirectly that he was pleased with it. Time went by. 
Four months, six months, a year passed. Rev. Father wrote more than once to 
find out what had become of the thing. Finally word came back that somehow 
it had just got lost. 

I had a carbon copy, but it was incompiete, and it had been written on a 
noiseless typewriter that did not make enough of an impression on the paper 
to give a legible copy: no publisher would bother with such a thing. It will 
all have to be rewritten. [One of the novices retyped this defective carbon-copy 
and when the work was finished the original manuscript was found. } 

I cannot say that I was able to swallow that piece of news without biting 
my lip: but nevertheless, to one who has been living in a monastery for a 
while, the purposes of God’s love, in such an “accident” are transparently 
clear. Nothing remains but to thank Him and give Him glory, and to be 
astonished that He, the infinite God, should be so concerned with the miserable 
works of His creatures as to test their value, and offer some means of increas- 
ing their worth, and bringing them closer to the orbit of His immense love. 

I suppose to people without faith, such a statement would be ridiculous. 
A man sees his work ruined, and imagines that this is a proof that God loves 
him, that God is concerned with him! It looks like the most insane and absurd 
pride, that I should claim that God is so concerned with me, that He follows 
all my actions, and interferes in them, and even goes to the bother of frustrat- 
ing them to teach me how to love Him more. The only answer is that it would 
be absurd if God were not infinite. But He is infinite, and therefore His love 
and His wisdom and His Providence can neither be restricted or exhausted or 
subject to any limitations whatever. All the goodness, all the wisdom, all the 
love of God are undividedly concerned with the fate of the smallest ant, and 
all the wisdom, goodness and love of God, unrestricted and undivided, are 
concerned with the smallest detail in the life of every man in the world, and 
all the more so of those who have given their lives to Him alone. And He 
is undividedly concerned with the good of every individual thing that exists, 
or ever did exist, or ever shall exist, and He can do all this at once because 
He is infinite and infinitely simple. And therefore there is nothing created 
that cannot claim the entire attention of God for itself as if nothing else 
existed, or ever had existed or ever would exist but God and that creature: 
and yet this is the way He loves everything that is, or ever was, or ever shall be. 

And in case anyone thinks that all this knowledge of things implies an 
imperfection in God, as if he received something from outside of Himself, and 
as if He was able to know things because they existed outside of Him—on 
the contrary: it is because He knows them, that things exist. He does not know 
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me because I am here, alive, but I live because He knows me. And if He 
should get tired of knowing me, I would vanish out of existence into nothing. 


ness. Fortunately, God never gets tired of anything that He knows—even of | 


people like me. That should be a very convincing argument as to His divinity. 

Furthermore, He does not know all things from afar off, standing at a 
great distance, and viewing them through some kind of secret telescope. 

God's knowledge is His own essence, and therefore He knows all things by 
being essentially present within them: so that the whole of God, undivided, 
eternal, is essentially present in the smallest flower, otherwise the flower would 
not be there. His relation to everything that is is like the relation of a speaker 
to the word that he utters. All creatures are words of God, and the world is 
His poem. It is His song. And as long as He desires to sing that song, it will 
be sung: and we know that He shall sing it forever, though it will change its 
tone and its tempo, and acquire a rhythm altogether unimaginable at the last 
day when all creation rises again with the just. 

And one word in that poem is my own life. Here it is hundreds of pages 
long, and yet I have not told a quarter of it, and I hope that it is not yet over, 
although if it should be I would be glad, because everything that God wills is 
good, and is a reason for joy: especially the death of those who try to love Him. 


II 
. . » | was already busy with other writing work. 

It had begun slowly and quietly, with translations. There is nothing wrong 
with doing translations. It does not interfere with the contemplative life in 
the least. Sometimes it is a penance that purifies your heart by the slow fire 
of boredom. 

Then, towards the end of the second year of my novitiate, in October, when 
the corn-harvest was in full swing, I got a new and bigger job. I was to write 
a collection of short biographies of the saints of the Order, something that 
could be printed in one volume, a reference book. Most of the Cistercian saints 
are too obscure to have found their way into the big modern collections like 
Butler-Thurston. 

So in the golden mornings of that October I locked myself up in the 
monastery library and went to work on the big folio volumes of the Bollandists, 
making notes on all the old twelfth and thirteenth century documents concern- 
ing the Cistercian monks and nuns who were venerated as saints. 

I don’t think a contemplative could hope to find better work than that, 
except perhaps to write straight, undiluted mystical and ascetical theology. I 
grant that it occupies your mind and therefore it sows the seeds of some dis- 
tractions: but all work is distracting to some extent. And if it comes to a 
choice of evils, it would seem to be better to be distracted by theology than by 
tractors and fertilizers and new kinds of chicken feed—let alone brewing and 
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the manufacture of chocolate, which are the support of so many Cistercian 


Pe monasteries in Europe. 
n of | But here in the library it was peaceful and I was alone in silence, in the 
nity. rich silence of many books. Occasionally the Guest-Master would bring a party 
es of visitors through, but it was not very disturbing. He made a vague gesture 
at one shelf and said: “Fathers of the Church,” and they all listened with 
s by amazement and reverence and filed out without even clearing their throats. 
ded, In that silence, that solitude that smelled of paper and old leather, the 
ould Middle Ages and the Cistercian saints worked on me more powerfully than 
aker I could begin to realize. But my mind was living in the harmony and peace 


dis of the Order's Golden Age. 


will I was living in an atmosphere of austerity and light, of strictness and sweet- 
» its ness, of profound vitality and unction. I was living, during those hours of 
last work, in an age of confident strength when Cistercian monasticism had been a 

world movement and when the White Monks had peopled solitudes from one 
ges end of Europe to the other. There was in it something of the grandeur and 
ver, simplicity of the old Cistercian liturgy that went out of existence in the seveu- 
S is teenth century. And my mind was dwelling under the cool massive stone 
im. atches of those magnificently bare churches and cloisters whose balanced pro- 


portions were eloquent with the eloquence at once of sanctity and genius. All 
that has been lost in the Order, too. When we try to recapture it, we make 


mg ourselves look expensive and rich: whereas the glory of the twelfth century 

in Cistercian church was poverty and work. 

fite | A church that has been built by the money of benefactors and the labor of 
professional builders, will never look like a church built by builders who were 

1en also monks and whose profession was poverty and prayer, and whose labor 

rite was therefore contemplation, so that the very stones they fashioned were alive 

hat, —_with prayer. 

nts But there was one thing that made this labor more labor than contemplation 

ike for me. I was still working more for myself than for God. Therefore I was 


not free. I was not in full control of what I was doing. On the contrary, it 


me was in control of me. It possessed my desires and through them, held me 
ts, prisoner. Where a man’s treasure is, there will his heart be also. 

~ FH I had formed what is technically called an ‘‘attachment’’ for this work. I 
- wanted to get it done quickly and see it in print. In fact, I was working 
I against time. I thought: “When I make my simple profession in March, then 
% I will have to start going to philosophy class in the morning and I will no 
. longer be able to do this work, because I will have to go out in the after- 
by noon .. .” And the closer we got to March, the more the work became a 
id burden because of the anxieties that filled my mind. 
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Of course, the winter brought plenty of hardship with it, because the library 
is not heated. Some days it was so cold that I had to take the typewriter over 
to one of the windowsills on the east side of the building to see if I couldn't 
feel at least a little warmth from the sun that filtered through the icy window. 
panes. 

The day before I was supposed to begin my retreat for simple profession | 
took the finished manuscript of the saints down to Reverend Father in his room, 
That is, I thought it was finished. He put it aside to send to the censor. I 
asked his blessing for the retreat I was about to begin, and left, dreaming about 
the speedy publication of the finished book. 

It was strictly a dream. I have rewritten almost all of it, and have waited 
for a total of nearly three years for it to pass through various censors. For the 
rest of the time it has gathered dust in one corner or another. All that is, of 
course, God’s answer to my impatience. It is His way of saying: “If you had 
written the book for Me, it would have made you happy even if it were never 
to be published. But since you wrote it for yourself, even its publication will 
make you unhappy. And to save you from that unhappiness I am letting you 
wait until you have let go of the thing and given it to Me. For when it be- 
comes Mine, I will turn it into a source of joy for you. But as long as you 
insist on keeping it for yourself, you can have the thing: see how much joy 
you can get out of it, without Me. Take it and make paper hats for yourself 
out of all the pages, and have your private fun.” 

And yet, I did not lose the job which I was then half-afraid of losing. 
That day when I went to the refectory for dinner—it was Lent—Father Gerard, 
the Infirmarian, came by smiling like a peaceful sphinx and placed a large 
brown bottle on the table before me. It wore a label on the front where Fr. 
Gerard’s bold handwriting instructed me to take whatever was in the bottle 
three times a day with meals, adding: “All for Jesus.” So I took some of it 
and it turned out to be cod liver oil. 

That afternoon the novices went out to work in the woodshed. I was 
heading for the big logs, the ones we batter and split with axes and wedges 
and huge malls. But Father Master hurried over to where I was and began to 
steer me away from there. He said: ‘No Louis, you come over here and make 
faggots in the sun.” 

Making faggots is a job they give to the aged and infirm. Old Brother 
Pius who was over ninety years old and who had fought in the Franco-Prussian 
war, he used to come tottering down from the infirmary with his cane, to 
make faggots. So I went to work. 

Presently Father Master came over and said: “Tomorrow you will take 
mixt.” Mixt means breakfast. In Lent we fast until noon. But now after 
chapter I would get some black bread and the ersatz coffee the monks drink, 
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made out of barley. Also, since he told me I was on relief too, I would get 
some butter. 

“What's the matter?” I asked him. 

“It is not serious,” he said, “do not worry. Just be simple and take what 
you are given. Do whatever you are told.” 

“There goes Lent,” I said. 

“Never mind, take what comes. It is the will of God.” 

One of his big worries was the difficult task of persuading novices that the 
way to become a saint was to obey your superiors rather than to fast and 
practice all the penances you think you are heroic enough to practice against 
their will. 

After work he added some more information. 

“You will stay in bed until three o’clock too.” 

He was giving it to me in easy installments. 

So just at the point where I was worked up to the highest degree of en- 
thusiasm for penance and prayer, getting ready for my first vows, I found 
myself swamped in comforts and luxuries. 

There was still one thing he had omitted to tell me. 

The next day when I was starting out to work he said: 

“No, Louis, you stay in.” 

And I started on another book. 

I was almost as excited about this one, but all summer long things kept 
happening to interrupt its progress, and it took me a year to finish it. By that 
time I was at least beginning to be detached from it. But God saw to it that I 
became much more detached. The censor kept the manuscript for a year and 
then wrote to us saying that he was very sorry but he had lost it. Someone 
cleaned up his room and, by an odd mischance, the four hundred and fifty 
pages of earnest labor had been tossed into the fire. 

I still had a semi-legible carbon copy. But the censor could not remember 
whether he had approved of the lost manuscript or not. So the business began 
all over again with the carbon which fortunately did not get lost. 

I have stopped asking myself any questions about its chances of publication. 
I try to persuade myself that I am not interested. Once in a while I make a 
cautious, conditional prayer for it to get into print, if it can be in any way for 
God's glory. 

But when things go so slowly, and one’s enthusiasms simmer down and 
disappear, you begin to see things in a different light. 

After three or four years of translation and books and poems and other 
writing jobs that come to me on the spur of the moment—all of which have 
only found their way into print after many accidents and delays—I have finally 
discovered that it is in the exercise of the natural talent that He has given me 
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that God is showing me how to “do penance” and “‘practice asceticism.” If you 
think it does not require asceticism for a writer, a poet, to go on for month 
after month not knowing what has become of half a dozen different manu- 
scripts and with good reason to suppose that they may be lost or destroyed— 
then you don’t know what it is to be a writer. 

One of the first fruits of this mortification is a tremendous increase in one’s 
physical capacity for work. The more you are able to write in a spirit of de- 
tachment, and the closer you come to working for God rather than for yourself, 
the less strain there is on your own nerves. You do not worry about things so 
much, and therefore you do not get so confused, so mixed up, so tired. In 
fact, you learn to recognize the fact that your self-love, your pride is trying to 
take over the work by your own reactions. When you are exhausted and upset 
and haunted by a page that you think is too badly written—or well written 
for that matter, it means that you have written it for yourself, and are taking 
the consequences. But when you are free, you work with an ease that amazes 
you. Half the time, without any necessity for special thought on your own 
part, God seems to remove obstacles and do half the writing for you. And 
then, when He wants a thing to get done, the speed with which it achieves 
completion and success almost takes your breath away. 

And the best rule I know of is to forget about the results altogether and 
leave them to God: it will never do you any good to try and forecast the out- 
come of what you have done, once it is out of your hands, because it is always 
what you least expect that finally happens. 

At first I did not know how long I was going to go on being a writer. | 
still do not know, and I do not desire to know. But if I am to finish the work 
I have on hand now it will take me more than a couple of years. 

At first I had only one job at a time. Now I am never without two or 
three projects going at once. I feel like a juggler with a great amount of 
china-ware in the air over my head, and I have to keep it all going by some 
kind of miracle, or it will all land on top of me. 

But when I go to confession, I always get the same answer: 

“You can’t get out of it. It is obedience, it is the will of God.” 

And when I complain to Father Abbot he says: 

“Your work must become a prayer. You must turn it into contemplation.” 

And when the Abbot General of the whole Order came to the house to 
make the visitation, I spoke to him about it and he said: 

“You must continue to write. It is obedience. We want some members of 
the Order to specialize in these things. Do what your superiors say.” 

So in the end, after a lot of twisting and turning and scruples and questions 
I am still what I started out to be in the beginning: I am still a writer. 
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Here is again the familiar paradox of the Gospel: “He who would save 
his life must lose it,’ and, as Thomas Merton quickly found out, “‘lose it” not 
according to one’s preconceived planning but solely as God wills that he lose it. 
Even if the plans are, as they were in this instance, rather ambitious. There 
is this peculiar twist in Merton’s immolation: “. . . even my ideas of the cross 
on which I ought to die, must die on the cross I could not expect or imagine, 
along with all the rest.’" God brushed aside the blue-prints drawn by this soul 
for its temple of love, and Himself took over completely every detail of its 
construction. Small wonder that for the moment the young monk was some- 
what dazed and bewildered. Had not these things been laid on the altar of 
his immolation? And if God’s manner of accepting his total offering was a 
surprise to Merton, one is tempted to remark in closing that he would have 
been somewhat more surprised had he foreseen the not too far future when 
he should find himself not only a writer, but a teacher as well—the other joy 
he thought he was giving up forever when he entered Gethsemani. Any sym- 
pathy one would offer the young monk who now finds himself instructing some 
seventy novices and scholastics in Scripture, Mystical Theology, and Cistercian 
Formation, must at once be tempered by the conviction that he has long since 
ceased to lay down plans as to the manner of his immolation. He rather lends 
himself a docile instrument of the Divine Will, “keeping out of God’s way” 
when He works through him. And one surmises that Thomas Merton received 
this late obedience not only resignedly, as he must, but with a smile (at him- 
self) and an amazing lightness of heart. 

As for his friends the poets, it is salutary indeed to have been told these 
things: made aware of the possible conflict between poetry and contemplation, 
and been allowed to observe at close range its resolution in the life of one of 
their own. As for Merton, it would seem to be no inconsequential part of his 
personal apostolate to have brought his fellow poets up sharply against these 
issues, and presented them a challenge to ponder and assess the status of their 
own gift against the dimension of a more complete supernatural perspective. 





Derek Patmore’s The Life and Times of Coventry Patmore (London: Con- 
stable) which was reviewed in the Autumn 1949 number of Remascence has 
just been published in this country by Oxford University Press. 

Sheila Kaye-Smith’s The Happy Tree (New York: Harper), reviewed in 
the Autumn 1949 number, was recently published in London by Cassell under 
the title The Treasures of the Snow. 
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Notes on Levels of Meaning in 
“Four Quartets” 


By SisTER M. CLEOPHAS, R.S.M. 


HE various commentaries on Four Quartets, which have appeared from 

time to time, prove that what Eliot has written of Dante may well be 

applied to his own latest poetic work: ‘‘the elucidation of the lines needs 
a paragraph, and their allusions a page of commentary.” Most of the expositions 
on these poems have isolated for elucidation the various structural “quaterni- 
ties,” to use Miss Drew's word, with which the poem is filled; it is the pur- 
pose of this essay to describe another “‘quaternity’” by which these poems may 
be read; viz., that of Dante’s four-fold allegorical scheme which he disclosed 
in his letter to Can Grande. 

Miss Gardner has suggested that Four Quartets is Eliot’s Paradiso. It is not 
without a certain intriguing coincidence that Dante revealed his four-fold 
scheme when he sent several cantos of the Paradiso to his patron. In this paper 
the spade work of earlier writers has been utilized, but, I hope, reorganized 
into a new perspective. Dante’s explanation, the reader may recall, described 
four levels upon which the work might be read: the historical or literal, the 
allegorical, the moral, and the anagogical. 

It is always profitable to study how Eliot has utilized Dante for his own 
needs and has thus modified tradition. He remarked in his first essay on Dante 
that the allegory was the “mechanical framework” which was a necessity “in a 
poem of so vast an ambit.” To attempt to work out a complete explanation 
of all the meanings in these poems on the four levels is impossible within my 
space limits. This will be the barest outline of the possibilities contained in 
such a reading of Four Quartets and will be confined chiefly to the meanings 
suggested by the titles of the individual poems. 


I 


ITTLE has been written about the historic values which Eliot's titles connote. 
The houses or places which these poems name have been identified, but 
nothing further has been done with this knowledge. Now two questions might 
be asked about these place names: Why did Eliot use these titles for his poems 
and why did he select these particular places? 

Eliot has always maintained that it is the business of the poet “‘to express 
the greatest emotional intensity of his time, based on whatever his time 
happened to think.” Since he called attention to Santayana’s essay on Dante 
in the Clark Lectures, he must have pondered carefully the advice which 
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NOTES ON “FOUR QUARTETS” 


Santayana gives in his conclusions: that for the modern poet “the supernatural 
must figure as an idea in the human mind.” Now Eliot’s age popularized 
relativity. As the editor of an ultra-intellectual review, he was interested in 
this theory—so interested, in fact, that he translated an article by Charles 
Mauron from the French, “On Reading Einstein,” which he published in The 
Criterion for October 1930. The poetic problem which faced him at the time 
was how he might handle a theme which dealt with the supernatural, as it was 
conceived by medievalists, in terms of scientific relativism which would preserve 
immediacy with the present. The Mauron article was helpful in this respect 
because instead of bogging into materialism, which was the popular philosophic 
application of Einstein’s theory, it stressed the viewpoint that there has always 
been and probably always would be two types of knowledge: the scientific and 
the mystical. The mind, Mauron insists, is constantly engaged with the “solid 
system of relations which constitutes science’ and the zone of abstract specu- 
lation “which are reflections of possibles.” 

These speculations furnished Eliot with an epistomological basis for his 
allegory; at the same time, they allowed him to utilize the scientific specula- 
tions of his own day for the literal or historic level. May not Eliot have 
selected his titles, ‘Burnt Norton,” ‘East Coker,” “The Dry Salvages,” and 
“Little Gidding,” because they represented space, one factor in the space-time 
continuum which was what “his time happened to think”? 

The answer to the second question, why did the poet select those places 
which he did, will also point out the time relationships he wished to set up. 
All of the titles have connections with a particular historic period, the Renais- 
sance; but, since the Renaissance is considered as the beginning of the modern 
historical epoch, modernity is still preserved to suggest the poet’s own time, a 
point which is made also by the verbs in the poem—the main narration is in 
the present tense. 

Burnt Norton has been identified as a Gloucestershire manor. The historical 
significance of the name of this country is enhanced if we reflect that the last 
of the Lancastrian kings, Richard III, had been Duke of Gloucester. Richard 
tuled just before the Renaissance proper was ushered in by the Tudors. This 
intimation of prelude then can be discerned in many of the themes throughout 
“Burnt Norton.” 

Footfalls echo in the memory 
Down the passage which we did not take 
Towards the door we never opened 
Into the rose-garden. My words echo 
Thus, in your mind. 

But to what purpose 
Disturbing the dust on a bow! of rose-leaves 
I do not know. 
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The “rose-garden” and “bowl of rose-leaves’” may be symbolic—among other 
things—of the medieval period or the prelude to the modern era—the door 
of time which modern man has never opened. 

Section III of this poem outlines conditions before purification. In section 
IV the questions are couched in the future tense to denote that only after 
certain conditions have been fulfilled will ‘the sunflower turn to us”; and in 
section V where the poet introduces for the first time the theme of “words,” 
he hints that the form is not yet achieved because the “words . . . will not 
stay in place.” Even ‘the Word in the desert” is mentioned at the time of 
temptation—the prelude to Christ’s public life. 

East Coker, as we know, is the home of Sir Thomas Elyot, a baronet who 
became prominent as one of the advisers of Henry VIII. Though the cyclic 
use of time appears in the very first line, “In my beginning is my end,” the 
emphasis in this poem is not so much on ends as on beginnings, for the first 
section ends with the phrase, “In my beginning.” Likewise in section II: 

The poetry does not matter. 
It was not (to start again) what one had expected. 
Section V catches up again the theme of writing and states: 
And so each venture 
Is a new beginning, a raid on the inarticulate 
With shabby equipment always deteriorating 
In the general mess of imprecision of feeling, 
Undisciplined squads of emotion. 
Line nineteen of this section begins, 
Home is where one starts from. 


And the poem ends with a variation of the phrase with which it began, “In 
my end is my beginning.” 

The Dry Salvages, a group of rocks off the coast of Massachusetts, im- 
mediately calls to mind Plymouth Rock and the early settlements made in the 
new world during the English High Renaissance. The meanings throughout 
the poem are preponderantly about voyaging over water and there are subtle 
references to the new world in “frontiers,” “shattered lobsterpot,” “groaner,” 
“seagull,” “the North East lowers,” “the river with its cargo of dead Negroes, 
cows and chicken coops.” 

Little Gidding is symbolic of a period when the Renaissance was on the 
wane. The activities which were carried on in the house which Nicholas Ferrar 
established had little to do with the revolutions which were troubling political 
England at the time. Ferrar was attracted by the asceticism practiced in the 
Church of Rome but not by its dogma. The following account of the horarium 
of Little Gidding which Jane Carter gives in her Life of Nicholas Fervar will 
suffice to show how dominated by monastic practice was the family group. 
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The whole household rose at five o'clock in winter, and four in sum- 
mer . . . At six o'clock they met . . . in the great chamber, and said the 


first office of the day . . . Three times in a day, at seven, ten, and four, 
all went to church, assembling first in the great chamber, and going thence 
in order, two and two . . . Nicholas Ferrar, in surplice and hood, said 


Matins and Evensong according to the Prayer-book, and at ten o'clock 
recited the Litany. 

The schoolmasters and children breakfasted directly after Matins, and 
then went to the schoolhouse; but the others appear to have taken noth- 
ing until eleven o'clock, when they dined with strict moderation on the 
simplest fare. 

The rest of the day was spent in such exercises, prayer and study being inter- 
spersed with mild recreations. At the suggestion of George Herbert, a night 
watch was added to the day offices, but this was a voluntary act, although 
Ferrar himself rose at one and spent the rest of the night in prayer. 

This ascetic life is the background which Eliot wishes the title, “‘Little 
Gidding,” to symbolize for the reader. Even though the house entered into 
history by sheltering “the king at nightfall,” when Charles I sought refuge 
there, the ascetic life at Little Gidding was a “midwinter spring” which was 
“jts Own season.” 

By using the titles of historical places which are also concentrated in one 
historical period, Eliot has introduced the first of Dante’s levels: the literal or 
historical. But he has done more than this. This framework satisfied two re- 
quirements: first, it established meanings which have time and place connota- 
tions: and secondly, it related these titles to the physical theory of relativity, a 
scientific contribution of the poet’s own era, which allowed for an expansion 
of these connotations in several directions—an expansion which may be ex- 
plained on the second, or allegorical, level of Dante’s schemata. 


II 
ON THIS second level the titles may extend in time to refer to epochs in the 
history of man, particularly as that history relates to man’s Redemption by 

Christ. The “garden” in “Burnt Norton” will then become symbolic of the 
Garden of Eden: “Down the passage which we did not take/ Towards the 
door we never opened,” for with the exception of Adam and Eve mankind 
has never seen this place. We are told in the Encyclopedia Britannica that the 
word, burnt, attached to a place name is a Gaelic prefix which means “beyond 
the bend,”” a meaning which is caught up in the poem: 

Quick, said the bird, find them, find them, 

Round the corner. Through the first gate, 

Into our first world... 
The Garden of Eden is man’s first world—his ‘‘jolly corner’’—but it is also 
“round the corner” of man’s experience: it is the place which witnessed the 
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prelude to historical life on earth. If we follow the thrush we may see “what 
might have been”; but because “human kind/ Cannot bear very much reality,” 
our thoughts of Eden must always be conjectures; we must contemplate rather 
the union of “what might have been” with “what has been’”—the union in 
the present of the potential and the actual. With regard to man’s first rela- 
tions with God, our knowledge is potential; what we actually know is that in 
the Garden man sinned and was promised the Redeemer. 

“East Coker’ describes the round of activities of natural life, the rising 
and falling of houses, the endless succession of the seasons; men ‘Keeping 
time/ Keeping the rhythm in their dancing.” But it also suggests a world of 
waiting—and thus may connote the world during the Old Dispensation while 
it was waiting for the Redeemer. “Dawn points”; but He has not come yet, 
for “another day/ Prepare for heat and silence.” In this time “knowledge 
derived from experience” is not very helpful: 


The knowledge imposes a pattern, and falsifies, 
For the pattern is new in every moment 

And every moment is a new and shocking 
Valuation of all we have been. 


If men put their trust in these patterns of activity, darkness can only ensue and 
the result is “cold the sense and lost the motive of action.” At the same time 
“the laughter in the garden” need not be lost completely but an “agony of 
death and birth” must precede its return. To attain this goal “We must be 
still and still moving/ . . . through the dark cold and the empty desolation.” 
The last references lead quite naturally into ‘The Dry Salvages.” 


If “East Coker’’ represents the Old Dispensation, then “The Dry Salvages” 
connotes the New. Since the place is located in the new world, its symbolic 
meaning also signifies a new world for the spirit of man. The images of the 
river and the sea are intermingled throughout the poem. “The river .. . 
within us,” representing man’s natural life, flows through time; while the sea 
stands for God’s eternal life. Eliot wrote in his introduction to Baudelaire’s 
Intimate Journals that one should not regret that the book was incomplete: 
that pondering what we have will furnish us with plenty of food for thought. 
In one place, Baudelaire noted: 


Why is the spectacle of the sea so infinitely and eternally agreeable? 

Because the sea presents at once the idea of immensity and of move- 
ment. Six or seven leagues represent for man the radius of the infinite. 
An infinite in little. What matters, if it suffices to suggest the idea of all 
infinity? Twelve or fourteen leagues of liquid in movement are enough 
to convey to man the highest expression of beauty which he can encounter 
in his transient abode. 
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But if the sea conveys the notion of the infinite, it is also symbolic of the 
hazards and temptations which man must encounter and overcome on his way 
to God. 

The sea howl 


And the sea yelp, are different voices 
Often together heard. . . 


What is it that makes it possible for man to encounter these perils? It is the 
knowledge that the Redeemer has come. 

There is no end of it, the voiceless wailing, 

No end to the withering of withered flowers, 

To the movement of pain that is — and motionless, 

to the drift of the sea and the drifting wreckage, 

The bone’s prayer to Death its God. Only the hardly, 

barely prayable 
Prayer of the one Annunciation. 


The Dry Salvages, “a small group of rocks,” is symbolic of the Rock which is 
Christ—a place of salvation for men in the perils of life’s sea. At times men 
are so beset by worldly affairs that they never consider this “ragged rock.” 
“Waves wash over it, fogs conceal it.” When times are peaceful they are apt 
to ignore it, “On a halcyon day it is merely a monument.” But when one 
journeys “in navigable weather it is always a seamark/ To lay a course by’; 
and in times of distress it “is what it always was,” the Rock which salvages. 

With the coming of Christ, ‘The hint half guessed, the gift half under- 
stood,” God’s eternity meets man’s time and gives the actions done in time 
an infinite va.ue. A soul, being a spiritual substance, is not held by the con- 
fines of time, as St. Thomas explains, but rises above time in its perfect acts. 
(Summa, I, gq. 118 a. 3) Without the gift of the God-Man, life is meaningless, 
or worse, diabolical, “Driven by daemonic, chthonic Powers.” ‘The Dry 
Salvages” represents too a new time because Christ being God has reconciled 
eternity and time. The Birth of Christ has meant for man a new way of look- 
ing at time and the events which take place in this world. If we revert to this 
event in the past it will “nourish . . . The life of significant soil’—our 
present—and will make us in the future ‘‘content at the last.” 

“Little Gidding” in this allegorical reading is symbolic of eternity. It is 
the beginning of everlasting life or of a life of union with Christ. “The end 
is where we start from.” If man uses “history” well—that is, if his voluntary 
acts have been good (“for history is a pattern of timeless moments’’)—he will 
arrive where he started “And know the place for the first time.” He will be 
able to go through the “unknown, remembered gate” to the Garden where 
the rose signifying man’s love has been transformed into the Rose of Dante's 
faithful in Paradise by the unifying action of the fire of God's love. 
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Ill 


AT the allegorical level Dante tells us that we should look for the moral 

meanings in his poems. If, as Miss Gardner suggests, Four Quartets may be 
likened to the Paradiso, it is significant to note that Dante has selected as the 
centers of his structural scheme for his third cantica the four cardinal virtues ar- 
ranged in the following order: Prudence, Justice, Fortitude, and Temperance. On 
this third, or moral, level, I think that Eliot has also used these virtues but 
not in this order. Justice is associated with ‘Burnt Norton,” Prudence with 
“East Coker,” Fortitude with “The Dry Salvage,” and Temperance with “Little 
Gidding.” For the first and third poems I can find no verbal connections to 
substantiate this interpretation; but that “East Coker” is associated with Pru- 
dence can be shown, I think, by a reference to the following passages on 
“daunsinge” which James Johnson Sweeney identified as coming from Sir 
Thomas Elyot’s The Boke Named the Gouvenour. 


The association of man and woman 

In daunsinge, signifying matrimonie— 

A dignified and commodious sacrament. 
Two and two, necessarye coniunction, 
Holding eche other by the hand or the arm 
Whiche betokeneth concorde. 


Sweeney defended Eliot’s use of archaic English by showing the source for 
these lines and by noting how appropriately they were placed in a poem en- 
titled “East Coker,” the name of Sir Thomas Elyot’s estate. He mentioned 
further that “The Gouvernour has been described as the earliest treatise on 
. moral philosophy in the English language.” But, he failed to connect the 
passage which Eliot used with any special virtue. In introducing the subject of 
“daunsinge,” however, the Renaissance Elyot was not concerned with describ- 
ing a “passe tyme,” for he entitles the chapter which immediately follows the 
one from which Eliot’s quote is taken, “‘How Daunsing may be an introduction 
unto the first morall vertue, called prudence”; and this chapter begins as 
follows: 

Nowe by cause there is no passe tyme to be compared to that, wherein 
may be founded both recreation and meditation of vertue, I haue amonge 
all honest passe times, wherein is exercise of the body, noted daunsinge 
to be of an excellent utilitie, comprehendinge in it wonderfull figures, or, 
as the grekes do calle them, Ideae, of vertues and noble qualities, and 
specially of the commodiouse vertue called prudence, whom Tulli defineth 
to be knowledge of thinges whiche oughte to be desired and folowed, 
and also of them whiche ought to be fledde from or exchewed. 

“Daunsinge” becomes a symbol of social concord both in the family and in 
politics where the prudential contemplation of “‘thinges whiche oughte to be 
desired and folowed” will bring about a right ordering of society. The virtue 
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NOTES ON “FOUR QUARTETS” 


of Prudence is practiced while men are “Keeping the rhythm in their dancing.” 
Once the rhythm is broken and the “figures” of the dance are not followed, 
folly seizes men, the rules of right living are lost, men lose touch with God, 
and the dancers all go ‘under the hill.” 

The passage with which ‘‘Little Gidding” opens is full of unusually strik- 
ing images. One of the most remarkable of these is contained in the lines 


Now the hedgerow 
Is blanched for an hour with transitory blossom 
Of snow . 

a figure that explains the “midwinter spring’’ with which the poem begins. 
With Eliot’s penchant for borrowing it is not surprising to find that this figure 
has been adapted from a poem by Crashaw whose works in Martin's edition 
Eliot reviewed for the Dial in 1928. Crashaw’s poem was a complimentary 
preface to Nicholas Ferrar’s translation of Hygieasticon, a little book published 
in 1613 by Leonard Lessius, a Jesuit of Louvain. As the name implies, Lessius’ 
book is the picture of the “healthy” man, tht is, healthy in soul. With char- 
acteristic baroque development Crashaw seizes this main point and develops 
it with figures that deal with bodily well-being. 

Wouldst see blithe looks, fresh cheeks beguile 

Age? Wouldst see December smile? 

Wouldst see a nest of roses grow 

In a bed of reverend snow? 

Warm thoughts, free spirits, flattering 

Winter's self into a spring? 
The resemblance between Crashaw’s image and Eliot’s adaptation is too close 
for mere coincidence. Both poems are descriptions of perfection and it is not 
surprising to find that Crashaw’s poem is entitled ““Temperance.” 

No doubt, further investigation will link passages from “Burnt Norton” 
with the virtue of Justice (a parallel which may be alluded to if we recall that 
God's justice was exercised in driving man from the Garden of Eden and that 
the “just man” is the one who will eventually be rewarded for his virtue by 
being restored to this primitive happiness) ;.and sections of ‘The Dry Salvages” 
with some work connected with the virtue of Fortitude. In short, the material 
which has been presented seems sufficient to justify the reader in concluding 
that this moral level is one of the meanings which the poet consciously wove 
into the fabric of his structure. 

IV 
GREAT many articles on Four Quartets have shown the use which Eliot has 
made of the works of St. John of the Cross; but, as far as I know, no 
one has pointed out that the order of the ascetical doctrine incorporated in the 
poems follows the order of psychological development which St. John outlines 
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in The Ascent of Mount Carmel, The Dark Night of the Soul, and The Living 
Flame of Love, an order which this master of the mystical life maintains souls 
usually follow in the way to union with God. On the anagogical level of 
these poems one may follow Eliot through the sequence described by St. John; 
and of all the meanings in the poems, this is the best defined. 

The psychology of the soul, as St. John understood it, is made up of three 
parts: the external senses, the internal senses, and the rational faculties. All 
of these parts must be subjected to a purifying process in order to prepare the 
soul for its goal. St. John’s expositions are concerned almost exclusively with 
the interior states. These processes are accomplished not only by the active 
efforts of the soul itself, aided by divine grace, but also after a time by the 
exclusive action of God upon the soul. This means that the soul must pass 
through four stages: the active purification of the senses, the active purification 
of the reason, the passive purification of the senses, and the passive purification 
of the rational faculties. The first two are called “active” because the indi- 
vidual wills this purification and deliberately undertakes the task of ridding 
the soul of all earthly desires. Under the operations of God the soul is de- 
scribed as being “passive.” In The Ascent of Mount Carmel St. John likens 
the active purification of the internal senses to a dryness and total loss of 
spiritual satisfaction. This beginning of purification is incorporated in “Burnt 
Norton” by the titular adjective since burning is one of the traditional modes of 
purification. But the chief text is found in Section III. We read that the 
world is a “place of disaffection.” The soul must leave “this twittering world” 
and 

Descend lower, descend only 
Into the world of perpetual solitude, 
World not world, but that which is not world, 
Internal darkness, deprivation 
And destitution of roperty, 
Desiccation of the world of sense, 
Evacuation of the world of fancy, 
Inoperancy of the world of spirit . . . 
By mentioning “sense” and “fancy” the poet makes a specific reference to the 
internal senses which include the common sense, the sensual memory, the 
imagination, and the vis cogitativa. This state withdraws the soul not only 
from enjoying the pleasures of the senses but also from the pleasures to be 
derived from the thought of God. It is a time of great stress—a time when 
the soul must remember that “Only through time time is conquered.” But 
even after this initial effort great rewards are discernible: 
Sudden in a shaft of sunlight 
Even while the dust moves 
There rises the hidden laughter 
Of children in the foliage. 
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NOTES ON “FOUR QUARTETS” 


g | The sudden shaft of sunlight is God’s grace throwing light upon the soul and 
ls removing the dust of sins and imperfections: this allows the soul to enjoy in 
f some degree the primal innocence which our first parents possessed in the 
} Garden. For this first happiness Eliot uses the symbol of children’s laughter 

in the trees which recalls the lines in Section I of this poem “. . . for the 
e 


leaves were full of children/ Hidden excitedly, containing laughter.” 

In “East Coker’’ the active purification of the rational faculties of the un- 
derstanding, memory, and will is elaborated upon. This stage of darkness is 
much more intense than the first and consists in the absence of all consolation 
and a total dependence on the virtue of faith. 


St. John describes this state as follows: 


In order to be supernaturally transformed, the soul must enter the 
darkness (not only in regard to creatures, but in regard to what reason 
can know of God). It must remain in the darkness like a blind person, 
relying on obscure faith, taking it as light and guide. The soul cannot 
help itself with any of the things which it understands, tastes, feels, or 
imagines . . . Faith dominates all these ideas, tastes, sentiments, and 
images. (Peers, ed. I, 55). 


In the poem we read: 


I said to my soul, be still, and let the dark come upon you 
Which shall be the darkness of God. . . . 


I said to my soul, be still, and wait without hope 

For hope would be hope for the wrong thing; wait without love 
For love would be love of the wrong thing; there is yet faith 
But the faith and the love and the hope are all in the waiting. 
Wait without thought, for you are not ready for thought: 

So the darkness shall be the light, and the stillness the dancing. 


But even more intense is the suffering caused by the inundation of doubts 
flooding the soul: 


Had they deceived us 
Or deceived themselves, the quiet-voiced elders, 
Bequeathing us merely a receipt for deceit? 


This is the middle stage of the soul’s ascent to God, and Eliot describes it as 


In the middle, not only in the middle of the way 

But all the way, in a dark wood, in a bramble 

On the edge of a grimpen, where is no secure foothold, 
And menaced by monsters, fancy lights 

Risking enchantment. 
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The only prudent action for the soul under these circumstances is related in 
words which Mr. Sweeney has shown are almost quoted verbatim from St. John: 


In order to arrive there, 

To arrive where you are, to get from where you are not, 

You must go by a way wherein there is no ecstasy. 
In order to arrive at what you do not know 

You must go by a way which is the way of ignorance. 
In order to possess what you do not possess 

You must go by the way of dispossession. 
In order to arrive at what you are not 

You must go through the way in which you are not. 
And what you do not know is the only thing you know 
And what you own is what you do not own 
And where you are is where you are not. 


With this interpretation in mind, Part IV of “East Coker” becomes particularly 
rich in connotations: 


The chill ascends from feet to knees, 

The fever sings in mental wires. 

If to be warmed, then I must freeze 

And quake in frigid purgatorial fires 

Of which the flame is roses, and the smoke is briars. 


St. John tells us that these purifying states are in some instances equal to the 
fires of Puragtory and, of course, what is burned away—what becomes the 
“coke” for these fires—is the affection and love for everything that is not God. 
But however hard this state is, it is not the end: the soul must expect to bear 
even worse torments. This thought is intimated at the end of Part V: “We 
must be still and still moving/ Into another intensity.” 


The general tone of ‘The Dry Salvages’”’ is quieter than the other parts. On 
the anagogical level we are dealing with the passive purification of the senses 
which St. John describes in The Dark Night of the Soul: 


. . when a soul finds no pleasure or consolation in the things of God, 
it also fails to find it in any thing created; for, as God sets the soul in 
this dark night to the end that He may quench and purge its sensual 
desire, He allows it not to find attractions or sweetness in anything what- 
soever. (Peers ed. II, 373). 


In this state the soul is passive under the action of God; He “‘sets the soul in 
this dark night. “Thus the soul (the river) is absorbed by the action of God 
(the sea) upon it. To endure this state the soul needs fortitude; for it is set 
adrift to “suffer the trial and judgment of the sea.” To understand this action 
is, according to Eliot, to apprehend “The point of intersection of the timeless/ 
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NOTES ON “FOUR QUARTETS” 


With time.” To contemplate this abstraction “is an occupation for the saint.” 
The majority of people do not reach this stage of perfection: 

For most of us, there is only the unattended 

Moment, the moment in and out of time, 

The distraction fit, lost in a shaft of sunlight . . . 


Even for those who undergo this purification 


These are only hints and guesses, 
Hints followed by guesses; and the rest 


Is prayer, observance, discipline, thought and action, 
The hint half guessed, the gift 
half understood, is Incarnation. 


This introduction of the Incarnation points up the fact that in this stage the 
soul can no longer act but is passive under the action of Christ Who is operat- 
ing directly upon the soul, not for comfort or consolation but to prepare the soul 
to receive direct knowledge of God. Thus the adjective, “dry,” signifies the 
state of aridity through which the soul is passing even though it is surrounded 
by the swirling waters of the sea. This passive night of the senses is the be- 
ginning of the soul's mystical union with God; here “the impossible union of 
spheres of existence is actual.’’ God, as it were, again becomes incarnate since 
He is operating upon and uniting Himself to a soul which is still living en- 
closed in a body. 

When the passive purification of the rational faculties is being undergone 
which is also described in The Dark Night, St. John attributes this work 
especially to the Holy Spirit: a process which he comments upon as follows: 


This is an enkindling of love in the spirit, where, in the midst of these 
dark afflictions, the soul feels itself to be keenly and acutely wounded in 
strong Divine love, and to have a certain realization and foretaste of God, 
although it understands nothing definitely, for as we say, the understanding 
is in darkness. (Peers ed., II, p. 433). 


The beginning of “Little Gidding” describes the last phase of this dark night, 
that is, the passive purification of the rational faculties which the soul must 
endure before the transforming union takes place. St. John characterizes this 
state as “horrible and awful to the spirit.” Eliot calls it “midwinter spring” — 
“midwinter” because the soul is apparently in its darkest phase; but “spring” 
too because the time of union is close at hand. During this phase the soul is 
“Sempiternal though sodden towards sundown/ Suspended in time, between 
pole and tropic,” that is, the soul knows by faith that it is immortal but when 
the sun of God's love is withdrawn, it seems to be a weight that is occupying no 
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particular place and passing through no particular time. At times the fire of 
God’s love breaks through this condition. Then 

Glow more intense than blaze of branch, or brazier 

Stirs the dumb spirit: no wind, but pentecostal fire 

In the dark time of the year. 


The soul itself is dumb—it cannot speak, but the visitation of the Holy Spirit 
causes the love of God to become so smoulderingly intense that it feels as 
though it were on fire. This is purely supernatural action. There is nothing 
earthly about this. 
There is no earth smell 
Or smell of living thing. This is the spring time 
But not in time’s covenant. 


Since these visitations of pentecostal fire at first are very short “the hedgerow/ 
Is blanched for an hour” only. But the soul asks: “Where is the summer, 
the unimaginable/ Zero summer?’’ When will that time come when the sum- 
mer of God's love will bloom within it and the soul will have become lost— 
a zero—in God? God comes only to the little ones and thus the adjective 
“little” in the title of this poem sets the condition which must be achieved 
before perfect union with God is reached. The soul must become nothing, a 
zero, so that God may become all. 

Eliot notes that this way of negation must be followed no matter where we 
start from; but the “communication” of those who are dead to this world is 
“tongued with fire beyond the language of the living.” Language fails to re- 
port what they have experienced. When the death of sensual desires—sym- 
bolized by the death of the elements in Part II—and the “detachment/ From 
self and from things and from persons” are reached, all things “become re- 
newed, transfigured, in another pattern.” According to St. John this pattern 
is the will of God: 


The . . . voluntary desires . . . must be driven away every one... 
and the reason is that the state of this Divine union consists in the soul’s 
total transformation, according to the will, in the will of God, so that, 
in all and through all, its movement may be that of the will of God alone. 


By referring all things to God's will, “all shall be well.” Though the quota- 
tion, “Sin is Behovely,” has been identified as coming from Julian of Norwich’s 
Revelations of Divine Love, a later chapter from this work contains a perfect 
commentary upon these lines: 
. there be deeds evil done in our sight and so great harms taken, 
that it seemeth to us that it were impossible that ever it should come to 


good end .. . And the cause of this is that the use of our reason is now 
so blind, so low, and so simple, that we cannot know his marvelous Wis- 
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dom, the Might and the Goodness of the blissful Trinity. And thus 
meaneth he when he saith: “Thou shalt see thyself that all manner thing 
shall be well.” 


When the soul loves God alone, it becomes very conscious of its own imper- 
fections and these defects might disturb it; but when the soul through faith 
trusts in His power and wisdom, God knows that “all things work together 
unto good.” With loving attention the soul casts itself upon Him and through 
love 

All manner of the thing shall be well 


By the purification of the motive 
In the ground of our beseeching 


lines which again echo Julian: “For thus will our good Lord be prayed [to], 
as by the understanding that I took in all his own meaning and in the sweet 
words where he saith full merrily: ‘I am the Ground of thy beseeching.’” 
With Part IV the poem moves on this anagogical level to the state of soul 
described by St. John in The Living Flame of Love. Here the soul is very 
conscious of the fire of love which the Holy Spirit has enkindled within it: 


This flame of love is the Spirit of its Spouse—that is, the Holy Spirit. 
And this flame the soul feels within it, not only as a fire that has con- 
sumed and transformed it in sweet love, but also as a fire which burns 
within it and sends out flame, as I have said, and that flame, each time 
that it breaks into flame, bathes the soul in glory and refreshes it with the 
temper of Divine life. (Peers ed., III, p. 119). 


So Eliot says, “The dove descending breaks the air/ With flame of incandescent 
terror.” Love is the shirt of flame which “human power cannot remove” from 
the human heart. If the soul loves unworthy things, it will be consumed by 
the fire of desire; if it seeks this purifying love of God, it will likewise be 
consumed by fire:—but the second will be the fire of God’s love which will 
burn from it all human dross: “We only live, only suspire/ Consumed by 
either fire or fire.” 

Responding to the Love and Call of God, however, does not mean that 
the soul shall cease from its ordinary modes of living. It shall continue to 
“explore” but the end of all its actions will be to see the world in a new 
light—to be fully conscious for the first time of what living means. Then the 
soul shall pass “Through the unknown, remembered gate”; the “narrow gate” 
that leads to eternal life; “unknown” because it has never been sought before; 
“remembered” because the soul has been conscious of a yearning for a higher 
life. This gate leads to that Paradise from which man was driven by sin. 
When the soul is purified from sin, it may reenter ‘‘the last of earth .. . 
which was the beginning.” Here “the children in the apple-tree” are the clean 
of heart who have retaken the garden through the Redemption of Christ. 
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They are “not known” but faintly heard in the interval between two waves of 
the sea; that is, heard in the stillness betwen two waves of overwhelming 
worldly affairs. Therefore, the poet exhorts, at once and perseveringly seek 
for “a condition of complete simplicity/ (Costing not less than everything)”; 
seek for union with God by a privation and purgation of all sensual desires 
as well as all desires of the will. Then God will “in-fold’” the “tongues of 
flame” of our desires and love into the “crowned knot of fire.” This takes us 
directly to Dante's sight of the Beatific Vision within Whose depths, nel suo 
profundo, the fire of God’s love and the rose of man’s desires are 
legato con amore in un volume. 
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Reply to Yvor Winters 


By J. H. JOHNSTON 


HEN we are concerned with questions of poetic theory, it is to the 
philosopher, and not to the critic, that we must turn; for the philosopher 
deals in a special way with principles, relations and ends, while the 
critic, as we know him today, at least, works in the practical world of assess- 
ments and judgments. Though a critic may borrow the rationale, the values 
and even the language of philosophy in order to arrive at a more certain 
understanding of his subject, and though he may exhibit, in general, a philoso- 
phical temperament or frame of mind, he is not likely to be, in the real sense 
of the word, a philosopher. There is no derogatory implication here: for a 
good critic, if he is prevented by the very nature of his activity from dealing at 
first hand with problems of value (which requires a dedication and an in- 
tellectual discipline beyond the powers of most men), at least in this activity 
employs the gift of critical sensibility, which finds its most natural function in 
an application, not to principles, but to individual works of art. Thus the 
philosopher may, with a certain modesty, claim not to be a critic: he does not 
underestimate the gift of sensibility, nor the difficulties of arriving at particular 
judgments. The critic, however, in order to reinforce a succession of particular 
judgments, or in order to justify certain sensibilities with regard to poetry, or 
in order to replace a scheme of values felt to be inadequate, may attempt to 
deal at first hand with principles—principles that are related to poetry, on the 
one hand, and to the universe of moral and metaphysical value on the other. 
For, certainly. a statement of poetic principle implies a universe of moral and 
metaphysical value; it implies, further, an alignment and an orientation of all 
other concomitant principles; it implies, above all, a living intellectuality bear- 
ing upon the source of meaning and the center of value: being itself. The 
critical mind is generally not disposed, when it attempts to deal directly with 
principles, toward the exercise of such an intellectuality, being concerned with 
the particular judgment, and with the problem of value oly as it concerns the 
particular judgment, or a succession of such judgments. A critic, of course, 
may try to establish for his own purposes, and in his own way, a serviceable 
scheme of value, but this scheme of value—avowedly philosophical or not— 
is likely to be specified either by literature or by the critic’s sensibilities with 
regard to literature. 
I 
WOULD like to examine here, simply in the light of these remarks, a 
theory of poetry, and a representative application of that theory. I refer 
to Yvor Winters’ conception of the rational and moral character of the poetic 
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process, and to his recent essay on the poetry of Gerard Manley Hopkins.* 
Winters’ theory of poetry is partially expressed in the following statement 
from the Forward to In Defense of Reason; the remainder of the theory | 
must construct from scattered statements in the first chapter of Primitivism and 
Decadence, entitled “The Morality of Poetry.” 
The poem is a statement in words about a human experience. Words 
are primarily conceptual, but through use and because human experience 
is not purely conceptual, they have acquired connotations of feeling. 
The poet makes his statement in such a way as to employ both concept 
and connotation as efficiently as possible. The poem is good insofar as 
it makes a defensible rational statement about a given human experi- 
ence (the experience need not be real but must be in some sense pos- 
sible) and at the same time communicates the emotion which ought to 
be motivated by that rational understanding of that experience. 


The poet, however, in making his “defensible rational statement,” also artives 
at a “moral attitude” toward his subject; the poem not only represents a 
rational understanding, but a more or less complete moral comprehension of 
the experience. The “form,” or the rational and emotional unity of the poem, 
is good only insofar as the poet comprehends and controls the experience; the 
“spiritual control” over the matter of the poem, therefore, is a manifestation 
of the poet’s “spiritual control’ over the experience. 

All of this, of course, by no means constitutes an approach to the real 
nature of poetry; it is simply a description of what Winters conceives to be 
the function of poetry, in terms of the rational and emotional faculties, and in 
terms of the moral sense. The conceptual and connotative value of words, on 
the one hand, and the “moral attitude” on the other, are apparently the lowest 
common denominators of poetry. We do not go beyond the value of words, 
and we do not go beyond the moral attitude: yet the two are yoked together 
to produce a theory of poetry which not only involves the mature of poetry, 
but the nature of the moral judgment, as well. 

In Primitivism and Decadence, in the chapter on ““The Morality of Poetry,” 
Winters writes: “This view of poetry in its general outline is not original, 
but is a restatement of ideas that have been current in English criticism since 
the time of Sidney, that have appeared again in most of the famous apologists 
for poetry since Sidney, especially in Arnold and Newman.” In the Forward 
to In Defense of Reason Winters similarly points out that his “critical and 
moral notions are derived from the observation of literature and of life.” 
Winters’ ideas, then, are generally a summary of critical ideas, and ideas that 
Winters himself has gathered from his reading of literature and his general 
experience of life. The level of these sources, I believe, accounts for the 


*In The Hudson Review, Winter and Spring, 1949. 
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strictly literary or critical level of Winters’ theory, which involves principles, 
as I have pointed out, and manipulates them simply as literary or critical terms. 


and II 


Seamed theory of the morality of poetry and his derivative theories 
relating to poetic “form” are in general directed against the romantic 
tendency. Taken in a cultural context, Winters’ critical work is simply a rather 
negative reaction of moralism and rationalism against romantic moral “‘irre- 
sponsibility” and artistic ““formlessness.” Since the romantic aberration is, at 
any rate, quite important in relation to Winters’ point of view, it may be 
worth while to examine some of his opinions on the subject. In the Forward 
to In Defense of Reason Winters writes: 


The Romantic theory assumes that literature is mainly or even purely 


ives an emotional experience, that man is naturally good, that man’s impulses 
$a are trustworthy, that the rational faculty is unreliable to the point of 

of being dangerous or possibly evil. The Romantic theory of human nature 
on teaches that if man will rely upon his impulses, he will achieve the 

‘ good life. When this notion is combined, as it frequently is, with a 
the pantheistic philosophy or religion, it commonly teaches that through 
ion surrender to impulse man will not only achieve the good life but will 

achieve also a kind of mystical union with the Divinity: this, for ex- 

real ample, is the doctrine of Emerson. Literature thus becomes a form of 

“a what is known popularly as self-expression. It is not the business of 

j man to understand and improve himself, for such an effort is super- 
| in fluous: he is good as he is, if he will only let himself alone, or, as we 

on might say, let himself go . . . The Romantic theory of literature and of 
yest human nature has been the dominant theory in western civilization for 
-ds, about two and a half centuries. Its influence is obviously disastrous in 
ies literature and is already dangerous in other departments of human life. 
ity, Winters is also capable of such statements as the following: 

m The Romantic period began, one may reasonably say, in 1711, with 
y» the publication of Shaftesbury’s Characteristics; it reached a succinct 
al, identity with the early 1730's, with the publication of Pope’s Essay on 
nce Man, more particularly with the third and fourth Epistles. In = of 
ists contending forces, the Romantic movement has gained steadily in 
td strength to the present time. 
ind Now if we understand romanticism to be a rather violent re-affirmation of 
e.” spiritual vitality and freedom against the strictures of a narrow human ration- 
hat ality, and consider the spontaneous nature of this re-affirmation, it is evident 
ral that the source of this movement lies beyond any clash between reason and 
the “impulse,” beyond any wilful effort toward “‘self-expression,” and, of course, 


beyond the publication of any single bool. There is nothing in Winters’ 
opinions on the subject of romanticism which is not contained in high school 
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books on “‘literature and life,” yet his theory of poetry, and the body of his 
criticism, is based on a similarly over-simplified account of this sensitive and 
important movement. Winters is not reacting to romanticism; he is reacting 
to a solemn caricature of romanticism created by critics and literary historians, 
Winters’ theories and his criticism are specified, in turn, by the literary level 
of his ideas; by his limited historical insight; and by his rationalistic and 
moralistic bias. 
III 

_— description of the “Romantic doctrine’ is, as I say, on the 

same level as his conception of poetic function: the level of critical or 
literary ideas. But in both these cases does he not ignore, or avoid, the ele- 
ment of creativity and spiritual freedom, the element—taking the word in the 
proper sense—of form, which seeks to express itself in life as well as in art? 
The life of the creative spirit will not be circumscribed by ideas of rationality, 
emotion, or morality; the creative idea inevitably expresses itself in the general 
tendencies of history and art: limited by canons of rationalism, or of moralism, 
or by the corrupted tendencies of romanticism itself, it will constantly seek 
new forms in which to manifest that part of itself which most resembles the 
creative idea par excellence: its freedom. It is only in the hands of frauds and 
actors that this freedom becomes license; and it is only in the eyes of the 
impercipient that this freedom is confused with license. 

Winters has employed the term ‘‘poetic form” in connection with the 
“unity’”—the rational and structural unity—of a poem. In this sense “form” 
means no more than logical and metrical coherence; yet this coherence, for 
Winters, is the poem. This is a serious misapprehension which has both 
limited Winters’ notion of poetry, and made most of his criticism of poetry 
seem particularly obtuse. The “fallacy of expressive form” is indeed a fallacy 
if we construe form as structure, or as unity and coherence of thought: Whit- 
man, according to Winters’ own illustration, was mistaken in writing sprawling 
poetry to express a sprawling America. But if we properly take form to mean, 
not a rational or a conceptual unity, but an ontological clarity, a supreme in- 
telligibility related to being and to the intellect rather than to rational conscious- 
ness, then we may properly understand poetry as both the divination and the 
expression of this intelligibility. We may understand, too, that poetry which 
seems loose or obscure to us may be iw itse/f supremely clear. Maritain, who 
has dealt with this problem as a philosopher and not as a literary theorist, re- 
marks that “It is a Cartesian error to reduce absolute brilliance to brilliance 
for us. Such an error produces academicism in art and condemns us to such a 
poor kind of beauty as can give only the meanest of pleasures to the soul.” 
The maintenance of “form” against romantic “formlessness,” then, is for 
Winters simply the problem of maintaining, with reference to the act of moral 
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comprehension, the proportionate unity of rational and emotional elements in a 
poem. “It will be seen,” writes Winters in Primitivism and Decadence, “that 
what I desire of a poem is a clear understanding of motive, and a just evalua- 
tion of feeling; the justice of the evaluation persisting even into the sound of 
the least important syllable.” The concept of a governing intelligibility has 
no place in such a theory; hence poetry passes under the control of rational 
understanding, under the authority of moral evaluation, and under the discipline 
of structural and metrical arrangement. What have we left? A precisely func- 
tioning instrument of moral and rational beatification, and no more. 


IV 


HE rather long essay on Hopkins may be reduced to two related objections 

having to do with alleged faults of meter and construction, and to a series 
of explanations—biographical, historical and doctrinal—as to why Hopkins 
wrote such poetry as he did. Winters selects five poems (“The Habit of Per- 
fection,” ‘The Valley of the Elwy,” ‘‘Inversnaid,” “St. Alphonsus Rodriguez,” 
and “To Him Who Ever Thought With Love of Me’’), on which he is con- 
vinced that Hopkins’ reputation will ‘‘ultimately’ rest; and though he places 
Hopkins among “the twelve or fourteen best British poets of the nineteenth 
century,” this place “‘is not of the greatest nor even one of the greatest.” This 
revaluation, if bold, is also interesting; for it may be better for Hopkins to 
be undervaluated than to be overvaluated for the wrong reasons. But when 
such a revaluation is based on the judgment that Hopkins was, in effect, an 
over-excited emotionalist who wrote careless, ambiguous and eccentric poetry 
because of his romantic “‘historical setting,” then we must examine carefully 
the reasons for this revaluation. 

Winters objects on two counts to Hopkins’ meter: first, Hopkins employed 
a complex, difficult and arbitrary meter, invented rather than derived from 
native elements of the language; second, Hopkins’ metrical method was de- 
vised “in the interest of intensifying an emotion which is frequently unmoti- 
vated or inadequately motivated within the terms of the poem.” These objec- 
tions, of course, are made in reference to Winters’ theories of ‘‘form’” and 
“control,” and in reference to his conception of poetry as, first of all, a 
“rational statement.” 

Now there is certainly a relation between the rhythms and the sounds of 
words used in poetry, and what we properly call form. The same relation 
exists between the durability, or the color, or the texture of the stone of a 
statue, and the form of the statue: it is the form which determines the matter, 
though the form of the stone itself may participate in the form of the statue 
to the extent of suggesting durability, strength, delicacy, etc. The rhythms and 
sounds of words in poetry are likewise determined by the form, or meaning, 
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of the poem, though the words in themselves may have a contributory effect 
on the total form, in suggesting complexity, sonority, strength, delicacy, etc. 
It is the intelligible form of the poem which gathers the patterns and sounds 
of words to a sensible and intelligible shape: the idea thus flashes in an image 
or in a rhythm. These material elements of poetry are subordinate to and 
determined by the idea, which infallibly seeks to express itself by the most 
appropriate means. Any particular discussion of meter as it relates to meaning, 
therefore, is pointless unless it takes into full account the accompanying and 
determining form. 

What of the place of emotion as it is “motivated” within the poem? To 
Winters’ mind, Hopkins’ use of complex metrical arrangements intensifies an 
emotion which the poem, as a rational statement, does not completely motivate. 
Words, according to Winters, have both a conceptual and a connotative (emo- 
tional) value; emotion is communicated by the connotations of words and by 
the rhythmical arrangements of such words: it is a part of the structure of the 
poem, and as such, is directly related, on the one hand, to the “rational con- 
tent” of the poem, and on the other, to the word-pattern, or meter. Emotion, 
therefore, is motivated and controlled by the rational statement; it is expressed 
and modulated by the meter. But we have seen that the rhythms and sounds 
of words are subordinate, not simply to rational content, but to form; even 
the normal rational content of words is often, in poetry, subordinate to form. 
According to Winters, the emotion aroused by poetry is simply the sum of 
the emotion motivated by the rational statement and by the rhythmic pattern; 
but is not such an emotion of an altogether different order than the emotion 
which is proper to the idea itself? The emotion Winters describes is, or may 
be, aroused by a complex metrical pattern which may be more complex than 
the rational statement it expresses; but the emotion proper to the idea is only 
in a certain sense dependent on meter. The emotion proper to poetry resides, 
not in the rational statement nor in the connotative value of words (which 
may both exist independently of poetry), nor in metrical patterns (which exist 
in verse), but in the form of the work, in the idea to be expressed. In his 
analysis of the nature of poetic experience Maritain emphasizes the difference 
between affective emotion and intentional emotion, or creative and intuitive 
emotion. He remarks, with regard to the latter: 


Here it is not a question of emotion as a particular state of con- 
sciousness and a merely affective phenomenon, offering matter to be 
enclosed in and expressed by the work. Creative emotion . . . is per- 
meated with intelligence and spirit. Creative emotion is not a matter 
of the work of art, it is, on the contrary, the form forming this work; 
it is not emotion as a thing, as a given object, but an intuitive and in- 
tentional emotion, which bears in itself much more than itself. 
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Creative emotion, in other words, must not be confused with the emotion that 
is purely the result of causes which may be dissociated from the form. Winters’ 
theory of poetry is seriously defective in that it takes into account only an affec- 
tive emotion and disregards the intentional, intelligenced emotion which, as 
form, must be viewed primarily in relation to the meaning of the poem, and 
only secondarily in relation to the matter. Because it limits meaning to “ra- 
tional statement,” Winters’ theory prohibits the notion of form as an intel- 
ligibility proper to the poem itself, which in turn prohibits both the idea and 
the comprehension of an originating creative emotion. 

Hopkins’ usual method of constructing a poem, according to Winters, “‘is 
to describe a landscape or a part of one and then te provide an application 
which is usually religious.’’ Winters objects to the “violent assertiveness” and 
“violent rhythm” of Hopkins’ descriptions, and to the descriptions themselves, 
since he believes that both meter and landscape are used as motives for a 
feeling which is in excess of the meaning, or the rational content; Hopkins, 
moreover, simply appends ‘‘a perfunctory moral as a kind of theoretic justifica- 
tion” of this unmotivated emotion. It is clear, I think, from what has been 
said of form and of creative emotion, that neither metrics nor structure, insofar 
as they are related to meaning, can finally be held accountable to anything save 
the intelligible form. It is possible, therefore, that Winters, who holds both 
metrics and structure accountable only to rational content, simply does not 
gtasp the full meaning of Hopkins’ poetry. It is also possible that this lack 
of perception is based on more than a defective critical theory. 


Vv 
- ART we have an active principle of creativity which is a part of the 
formative process whereby man shapes things according to patterns of in- 
telligibility and meaning. In the Christian life we have an active principle of 
grace which is the touch of the supernatural upon the natural, rendering the 
human soul capable of the divine life which is its special end. In Christian 
art, therefore, we must take into account two vital principles which find their 
original actualization in the personality of the Christian artist, and their specific 
embodiment or externalization in the work of art produced. I speak here, of 
course, of that genuine creativity which reaches intuitively into the whole single 
truth of things, and of an art genuinely Christian, not only in style and sub- 
ject, but in spirit as well: a spirit that gives reality a special and uncompromis- 
ing character—one, as we believe, with the single truth of things. We may say, 
then, that Christian art, being the materialization or externalization of the two 
active principles of creativity and grace, finds its source in faith or belief as 
well in the natural energies of formative response; and in the work produced 
we find an organic, living principle of faith which is quite inseparable from 

the creativity with which it has united. 
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Now it is obvious, n to the superficial reader, that Hopkins’ poetry is 
based on a view of nature in which physical beauty is a manifestation of super- 
natural beauty; it is likewise obvious that belief, or the principle of grace, 
enters into Hopkins’ perception of these manifestations: ‘For I greet him the 
days I meet him, and bless when I understand.” Yet Winters writes, concern- 
ing “The Starlight Night’: 
In no other literary period, I think, save our own, would a poet 
who was both a priest and a genuinely devout man have thought that 


he had dealt seriously with his love for Christ and his duty toward him 
by writing an excited description of a landscape. . . 


With regard to “The Windhover” Winters writes similarly: ‘Hopkins’ poem 
employs a mechanical and very easy formula,” in which we have “the physical 
embodiment of the meaning, without the meaning, or with too small a part of 
it. To defend this sort of thing with pretentious remarks about the ‘sacramental 
view of nature’ is merely foolish, no matter how numerous, pious and ancient 
the precedents which one may be in a position to cite.” 

Now unless we take meaning to be no more than a rational statement, it 
is clear that the “physical embodiment of the meaning” and the meaning itself 
are, in terms of the poem, one and the same thing. If the meaning is more 
than the rational statement, then the rational statement will not contain it, 
and we must look to the physical embodiment of the meaning, which és able 
to contain it: a metaphor, as we all know, carries a fuller meaning than a flat 
statement. As for the “sacramental view of nature’? which Winters dismisses 
so cavalierly, Hopkins’ poetry, of course, originated in Catholic belief, in the 
sense I have described above; if his belief in the sacraments extended to a 
belief in the supernatural and sacramental character of physical manifestations, 
he is simply reversing the process whereby the symbol became the sacrament. 
We cannot view belief or religious emotion in a poem as elements which we 
may reject on mere critical grounds; if we do not share the belief of the poet, 
it is obvious that we will not be able to share his emotion. If Winters finds 
an emotion in Hopkins’ poetry which he is metrically and rationally unable 
to account for, it may well be that he is incapable of that emotion, and in- 
capable of the idea which aroused it. I see no reason here to dismiss Winters’ 
self-confessed theism (which, incidentally, is derived from his “critical and 
moral notions’) because it is involved with what I regard as a defective poetic 
theory; likewise, I see no reason for Winters to dismiss much of Hopkins’ 
poetry because it is based on ideas which neither his poetic theory nor his 
theism allow him to comprehend. 

What, then, are the reasons for the kind of poetry which we observe in 
Hopkins? asks Winters. He thereupon suggests two biographical reasons: a 
probable mental unbalance, and a trace of “effeminacy” which he detects in 
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Hopkins’ portraits and in his letters. These personal traits, together with the 
poet’s “‘historical setting,” inclined Hopkins “to practice an extremely emo- 
tional and eccentric form of poetry.” Furthermore, Hopkins was doctrinally 
derelict because, according to Winters, ‘Catholic doctrine exalts reason, teaches 
distrust of impulse, and insists on a measure of conformity with familiar 
norms.” Winters finds Aquinas “confused” in the matter of transcendental 
beauty; the Thomistic doctrine of art and prudence, which Hopkins accepted, 
is simply a doctrine of ‘‘art for art’s sake.” These are wild statements which 
betray Winters’ determination to close the circle at any cost; they are based 
partly on misreadings and misapprehensions too basic for simple correction, 
and partly on another cause which I indicated at the beginning of this essay. 
Winters’ theory of poetry is constructed on the level of critical and literary 
ideas; hence its success depends, not on an alignment with any set of prin- 
ciples, but simply on its general applicability in a succession of particular 
judgments. Winters’ undefined moral attitude, his naive description of ro- 
manticism, and his curious idea of Catholic doctrine all stand at one level: 
the level which will meet the demands of his poetic theory. Winters’ theory 
must find its justification in the judgment; the process which leads to the 
judgment, therefore, must keep within the terms, and on the level of, the 
theory; and it must marshal whatever support the theory may demand. Hence 
the heavy logic and the light definition; hence the intransigent manner and 
the solemn play with ‘“‘rational content.” 

The moral problems which this kind of criticism produces are fully known, 
of course, only to Yvor Winters; an intellectual irresponsibility, however, and 
a refusal to make an objective appraisal of one’s prejudices are faults common 
enough not to require a theory of the morality of criticism for their detection. 
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Louis Le Cardonnel, Priest-Poet 


By RAYMOND CHRISTOFLOUR 


CCASIONALLY we come upon persons marked with a sign, plainly 
dedicated to a singular mission, who stand defined against the horizon 
like jagged mountains above the plain. The stature of these individuals 

attracts attention, but the enigma of their presence disconcerts the hurried and 
superficial observer. 


I 


E CARDONNEL has often been misunderstood because he combined, in 

a somewhat unusual degree, incongruent talents and virtues. The bond 

that united them was the faith of a rigidly orthodox Catholic, the consuming 

flame of the mystic and the zealous apostle. As a foil to the aspirations which 

swept him irresistibly toward the heights, this ardent spirit had inherited, from 

his progenitors, a passionate nature, with the result that throughout his life, 

he was to wage a stubborn and prolonged struggle to keep his will directed 
away from earthly temptation toward the Divinity. 

Although his happiness, during the last days, seemed to be more than mere 
earthly joy and peace, one still would not call this priest a saint. All his life 
he had to contend with temptations and weaknesses; with the demon of art 
who breathed on him sparks that his humility had to quench; with the morbid 
craving for wine which served both to inspire and betray him. 

In contrast to that of the saint, whom naive devotees imagine so still and 
quiet in a niche of gilt wood, Le Cardonnel’s life was not one of tranquil 
ecstasy or serene happiness. It was a poem or rather, in his own words, a 
passion, which demanded the ceaseless effort of active combat. He was never 
to put an end to the interior struggle, which appears to have been finally vic- 
torious, since an occasional lapse is unimportant in the steady progress toward 
charity and absolute detachment. With the world, too, he struggled, bearing 
its weight on his shoulders, assuming its suffering and misery, sensing its 
blasphemy as a personal insult, a daily festering wound. “A deep heart,” he 
has said, “is always full of tears.” 

And I, who for seven long years was free to observe, from day to day, his 
real self, and whom he honored by calling “le fils de son 4me,”’ I can attest that 
nothing base ever entered his burning and poignant soul. All was transformed 
into incense to rise before the throne of God. I was present at his edifying 
death. Although his entire body was afflicted, he never complained. And when 
asked, one day, if he was suffering, his only reply was: “No one suspects the 
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LOUIS LE CARDONNEL 


wondrous hours that I spend.” On his deathbed his calm, proud face, delicate 
lips, hollow cheeks, and slightly arched nose irresistibly brought to my mind 
Pascal’s death mask. Robed in the gray of a Franciscan tertiary, he had the 
noble appearance of a knight, “un chevalier du Christ,” as he loved to be called. 

With all his fervor, however, it cannot be said that he was a model priest. 
He had never been attracted to what the world had to offer but, possibly be- 
cause he had entered the priesthood late in life, “par les chemins de I’extrava- 
gance,” he had retained a certain tendency towards independence and eccen- 
tricity. Who will ever know if Saint Anthony, the desert monk, would have 
made a good country priest, or if Saint Francis of Assisi would have made a 
good bishop-administrator? Although he was assiduous in performing his duties, 
and desired to be obedient to his superiors, Abbé Le Cardonnel could not, 
despite his good intentions, help disturbing order and discipline. Often, if he 
was absorbed in prayer, he would forget the time of his appointments. And 
the generous apostolate he carried on in the sordid quarters of Marseilles 
necessitated bold moves that diffident souls too readily classed as imprudent. 

Although there is a wide diversity of function in the Church, Le Cardonnel 
was to seek long for a place which neither he nor others ever quite succeeded 
in finding. The Middle Ages might have understood him better and made a 
more effective use of his abilities. All his life he appears to have been the 
wandering monk, the consecrated bard. This dual character of harpist and 
navigator, “le désir du voyage et I’attrait des exils,” he used to attribute to 
Irish ancestors who had voyaged to Normandy to build the cathedral of 
Coitances. 

Pursued by a horror of the profane world and by the nostalgic desire for 
an earthly existence which would be a foretaste of heaven, he wandered in con- 
stant discontent. As a mendicant monk possessing neither hearth nor home, 
he travelled along the highways of France and Italy, stopping indefinitely for 
lodging in a monastery, a vicarage, or poet’s home. Then, after a brief rest, 
he would again take up his pilgrim’s staff and leave without bidding goodbye, 
lest someone prevent his departure. And so his wanderings would continue. 
What misery along these interminable journeys; what desolation, solitude, and 
poverty! But again, how many singing hours, strange adventures; how many 
occasions for providential succour! 


II 
T WAS in the spring of 1929, at Avignon, that I first met this sublime 
poet whose work I had admired and whose singular destiny had fired my 
imagination. He was Mme. Flandreysy’s guest in the Florentine palace du 
Roure which had been built in the fifteenth century by the Baroncelli, who 
were, for a while, rivals of the Medici. The facade of this beautiful austere 
dwelling still bears the oak branches and the coat-of-arms of the della Rovere 
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family who gave Pope Julius II to the Church. At the time of our meeting, 
the vaulted chambers were sheltering another great artist, a friend of the poet 
and Léon Bloy’s godson, Henri de Groux, the painter and author of Le Christ 
aux Outrages. It was there that Le Cardonnel received me, his brow creased 
with his habitual dread of importunate visitors. We discussed poetry and 
mysticism. He kept me a long time and our conversation, richly illuminating for 
the unquiet Christian I then was, continued nearly every day until his death. 

From what part of the world had this wayfarer come? On what roads had 
his sandals left their imprint? Born at Valence on the Rhéne, February 25, 
1862, in a house built over the site of a convent founded by Saint Jeanne de 
Chantal, he seems to have been singled out from childhood for the twofold 
destiny of poet and mystic. One day, when he was about twelve, he set out 
for the Holy Land, and lived like a hermit in a cave until brought back, sick 
and exhausted, to his distracted family. In 1882 came the real separation, 
when, with the consent of his parents, he went to seek a literary career at Paris. 
There he landed in the midst of the Symbolist mélée, took part in literary 
recitations at the Chat Noir, and associated with poets who later attained 
celebrity: Mallarmé, Verlaine, Samain, Henri de Régnier, Stuart Merrill, Jean 
Moréas. Nor was he slow to win fame among the young enthusiasts who were 
writing for the periodicals of the day: La Plume, L’Ermitage, Vers et Prose, 
L’Occident, Le Mercure de France. 

Suddenly, disgusted with the life of the city and with fame, he disappeared 
after a night spent reciting poetry along the Seine with Albert Samain. From 
then on, he was lost to these early companions; no one even knew where he 
was or what had happened. Actually, the great decision of his life, which the 
action of Divine Providence had slowly been forming in his soul, had finally 
been reached. Louis Le Cardonnel entered the Seminary of Issy in 1886, stayed 
a short time at the monastery of Solesmes, and then spent two more years in 
meditation at Valence. On his return to Paris he became the guest of Mme. 
Delzaut. In her he found an admirable guide whose saintly example and 
counsel were to induce him to take the final step. In 1894, he entered the 
Séminaire Francais at Rome, where he received minor orders. Upon his return 
to France, he was ordained a priest in the major seminary at Romans, December 
11, 1896. 

From then on, his way of life was decided. He was never to waver, even 
under the stress of much anguish and trial. As vicar at Saint-Donat, in the 
Dréme region, he served what might be termed an apprenticeship in parish 
work, “long enough,” as he said, “to recognize that God was not calling me 
to that.” He returned to Ligugé where, in the quiet of the cloister, he found 
his friend Huysmans who had become an oblate. But as the time for his own 
profession drew near, he was forced by nervous exhaustion to withdraw from 
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LOUIS LE CARDONNEL 


the Benedictine life. Then he tried, with no more success, the Franciscan rule 
at Amiens. “His cross,” it has been said, ‘‘was to bear along the roadways of 
the world a soul enamored of the cloister.” 

In order to flee the “horrible, disorderly, anarchic, and brutal epoch’’ that 
is characteristic of modern times, he went to live at Assisi, in the Sacro Con- 
vento of Saint Francis. Then he journeyed to Florence, to Figlino in the Val 
d’Arno, then back to Rome, where he was surrounded by generous students, 
admirers, and poets. His first work, Poémes, had appeared in 1904, in the 
Mercure de France. Following this, in 1912, the Carmina Sacra, a collection 
of his best verse of religious and Italian inspiration, was published. His last 
work, De l'une a l'autre aurore, came out in 1924, when he was undergoing 
one of the most troubled and poverty-stricken moments of his life in San Remo. 

Nearing the end of his wanderings, Le Cardonnel, after a last visit to 
Valence, finally arrived at the papal city of Avignon. It was to be his refuge 
until his death on May 27, 1936. He had not yet found complete peace, for 
that grace was deferred until his last days, but at least he had security. 

He spent long hours of meditation in a small room where he was sheltered 
from noise and idlers, those “hornets who pilfer honey from the hive.” His 
secluded cell had all he needed—the narrow iron bed, the prie-dieu, a few 
pictures of Bossuet and Saint Bonaventure on the wall, and a table piled high 
with books. Partially blind, he was forced to ask others to read to him; but 
his prodigious memory whis; ered back the verse of his favorite poets and the 
most beautiful passages of the theologians he loved. He continued to write, 
guiding his hand with a ruler; but art had long ceased to be an idol and had 
become, for him, the humble servant of God. 

This then, was the result of his literary evolution: a complete disdain of 
art for art’s sake, an assurance that the poet, not content with being a mere 
jongleur, is called to be a seer like the “vates’” of old and that the highest truth 
he can know or reveal is the truth of Christ. 


Ill 

OME have spoken of the conversion of Le Cardonnel, but the word is 

inaccurate. Having been brought up a Christian, Le Cardonnel never 
had to seek for the way but rather for light upon it. The evolution of his 
interior life and the transformation of his art brings to mind what Cardinal 
Newman calls a “development,” the slow maturation and growth of a puny 
seed which, having been hidden in the soil and nourished by earth, air, showers, 
and light, begins to extend in all directions, attaining, finally, the dimensions 
of a giant tree. Le Cardonnel, who had been deeply religious from childhood, 
had thought from the beginning to find full expression in poetry. The verse 
which he wrote before his ordination is of so pure and exalted an inspiration 
that, later, it could easily be included in the publications of the priest. It is 
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animated by a nostalgia for heaven, by a compulsion to advance toward the 
peaks of which he, in the beginning, had caught only a glimpse, but which 
always continued to fascinate and draw him on. 

Gradually, the vocation of the “‘prétre futur caché dans le poéte” took 
shape, and one can trace, through his immortal work, the whole drama of 
faith, the amorous struggle of a soul with enveloping grace, and the sublime 
ascent of that soul toward the highest mystic states. At first, one notes the 
obscure uneasiness of a heart unsatisfied with the world, then a new desire, a 
vague hope stirring in the midst of dejection, a softly murmured secret that is 
Opening a new way: 

Ecoute, nous mourons d’une sublime envie; 


Il nous faut tout le Ciel pour calmer ce tourment; 
Cest Psyché qui sanglote en nous, imassouvie . . . 


Finally, as the appeal grows more imperative, resistance gradually subsides: 


Je cherche vos desseins, 6 Maitre, avec angoisse, 
Me demandant toujours o& vous me conduisez, 
Pareil 4 ce feuillage errant que le vent froisse. 
Ah! qu’ils sont, par moment, terribles, vos baisers. 


Doux abime, de vous mon Ame est altérée, 
Epoux, je ne vivrai que penché sous vos lois, 
Dieu jaloux, cachez-moi dans votre nuit sacrée. 

Symbolism, the literary movement which had arisen in reaction to the 
suffocating positivism of the time, was truly a revival of the spiritual in poetry. 
But often, this appetite for the supernatural, unleashing itself in wild and 
confused effort, has fed on nourishment of the most dubious sort—Buddhism, 
Wagnerianism, theosophy—because it has never encountered the true faith. 
The literary mission of Louis Le Cardonnel consisted precisely in this, that 
even while directing those desires to the end they so obscurely sought, he was 
able to preserve their initial drive and purpose. I have described him as “the 
only poet to have freed completely the Christian sentiment implicit in Roman- 
ticism (and, of course, in Symbolism, its logical outcome) and the only one 
to have pressed these religious leanings to their furthest limits by crowning 
poetry with the priesthood, by wedding dogma with lyric ecstasy, and, in his 
own words, ‘en faisant chanter la théologie.’ ”’ 

Louis Le Cardonnel and his work have posed to the critic the whole ques- 
tion of the relationship of poetry to the priesthood. If contemporary and near- 
contemporary periods have seen the flowering of great Christian poetry with a 
Claudel, a Péguy, and a Francis Jammes, to say nothing of Verlaine, with his 
recurring bursts of piety, it was in Le Cardonnel that France for the first 
time has been given the vision of poet and priest united in the same genius. 
Some have, 4 priori, deemed these functions incompatible. It is because they 
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LOUIS LE CARDONNEL 


have a false idea of both the priest and the poet. In the work of the priest 
they have seen only the externals: administration of the parish, teaching, and 
works of charity. If they consent to admit poetry into religion, they suppose 
that the liturgy gives it sufficient expression. Beyond this, they seem not to 
have realized that poetry can sometimes be a rough draft of prayer. Le Car- 
donnel solved the problem by his example, as one demonstrates movement by 
walking. In him was fully realized: 

Cette antique union du Poéte et du Prétre 

Tous deux consolateurs et tous deux inspirés. 

There are not in Le Cardonnel two beings, each occupied with distinct 
functions, but only one worshipper who, whether officiating at the altar or 
timing verse, is but changing the form of his prayer. All things, for him, are 
matter for contemplation and religious living. ‘His life,” as Emile Baumann 
has said, “‘is a continual Mass.” Considered in its living reality, dogma, under 
hs pen, becomes winged truth. For this reason, Le Cardonnel was able to give 
the traditional themes of French poetry a wholly new interpretation, infusing 
into them a deeply Christian sense. 

Nature, to such an artist, is something other than a spectacle whose sole 
purpose is to charm the onlooker. Like Saint Paul, Le Cardonnel sought for 
the invisible things of this world under the visible, for the supernatural reality 
under its symbol. He saw in the brilliance of the morning light the advent of 
the Word, Source of Light for all souls: 

Moi, |’éternel Matin engendré par le Pére 
Et qui sors de l’abime infini de son sein, 
Afin de te verser l’inspiration claire, 
Je viens 4 toi dans le matin. 
No one has sung with more innate delicacy 
Les visages charmants de ses amis perdus, 


nor surrounded with more serious and watchful affection his young disciples: 


Un grand coeur maternel est chez les vrais poétes; 

Quand vous étiez amer je n’ai pas pu dormir. 
He became early enamored of the most beautiful One among the thousand 
faces of love. From his adolescence he was preserved, either by a secret presenti- 
ment or by a precocious wisdom, from the fierce and carnal master adored by 
bacchantes, the merciless Eros who mingles with his illusory charm the torments 
of hate, jealousy, and rage. In his description of autumn landscapes, reminiscent 
of the frescoes of Puvis de Chavannes, he evokes ideal lovers delivered from 
the feverish passions of earth: 

Ils regardent, sur la forét “sameg-agers 


Sur la forét de lys qui parfume le ciel 
Les nuages dormir dans le soir immortel. 
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Let the reader but meditate on the following Stances, worthy of a thoroughly 
Christian Racine, and he cannot fail to perceive in them a serenity wrested 
through tribulation, the harmonious plaint of a love which dies that it may 
revive in a more glorious life: 


La tendresse qui fit palpiter notre veine 

Et qui sembla vouloir méler notre destin, 

Qu’elle demeure en nous, virginale et lointaine, 
Comme au premier matin. 


Il n'est point de si cher objet qui ne révéle, 

Méme aux regards épris, quelque secret défaut, 

Toute humaine douceur porte un poison en elle: 
O soeur, cherchons plus haut! 


IV 
E CARDONNEL never ceased to sing with majestic eloquence of the 
splendor of the liturgy, or “the power of calm and recollection,” in that 
“sealed enclosure where the spirit is illumined.’ In view of this, the austere 
jubilation of monks and nuns was a theme frequently used. He evoked the 
“dim profile of abbesses,”’ and of the virgins, 


Hildegarde, Mechtilde et Gertrude la Grande, 


of doctors and mystics—Saint Theresa and Saint John of the Cross, of great 
bishops, and of founders of religious orders like Saint Benedict, 


Pére majestueux, pacifique et prudent. 


And he included in his admiration, Saint Michael, ‘l’impérieux archange au 
visage de vierge.” 

Ordinarily, rather than disclose his many temptations and trials, Le Car- 
donnel prefers to sing of happy respite, of hours of peace and light. He does 
not ignore, however, the shadowy recesses of the spirit, or the more mysterious 
elements in nature; and when he bends over the Sacred Books, he strikes 
from them prophetic cries and apocalyptic fanfares. 

Critics, specially impressed by the balance and eloquence of Le Cardonnel’s 
work, have been tempted to confine him within the limits of Humanism. His 
poetry, with its full organ-tones, has, in effect, the architectural breadth, the 
static folds of the great classical tradition. But its inspiration springs from far 
deeper sources. Louis Le Cardonnel, the extraordinarily gifted French poet is, 
like Paul Claudel, a Catholic commentator on the universe. He is also, un- 
doubtedly, one of our most orthodox and profound mystics. And more im- 
portant still, by the grace of his ordination, he has founded in France a 
genuinely sacerdotal poetry of which he is still the most illustrious representative. 


—Trans. by VIRGINIA VOLINI and SisTER M. St. IRENE, B.V.M. 
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Letter from Paris 


When the life of the Church is intense, rich, deep; when spirituality is 
sound, when doctrine is unerring, it is most probable that God wishes to send 
His Church saints to glorify it, doctors to guide it, writers, artists and learned 
men to serve it. If at present the Church of France possesses any intellectual 
or artistic wealth, it is due not only to the merits of a handful of men, but 
primarily, to the silent and resolute efforts of all those—priests or laymen— 
who labor to re-Christianize in its depths this nation that for so many long 
centuries was “the eldest daughter of the Church,” but which today is no 
more than a “mission country” about which Abbé Godin spoke in a pathetic 
appeal that had such far-reaching repercussions. 

The causes of the decadence of the Catholic Church in France during the 
nineteenth century are manifold, and it is evidently impossible to analyze them 
in this letter. On the whole, let us say that it has failed in its definitely Catholic 
mission by becoming largely a Church enclosed within itself, socially isolated, 
doctrinally drained. The Catholics were isolated in the nation by refusing to 
participate in, and thus to sanctify, the political, intellectual or social move- 
ments through which the nation was passing and by linking the destiny of the 
Church to that of a single class, the capitalistic bourgeoisie. They were isolated 
also in relation to the great current of the universal Church by locking them- 
selves up in a dry formalism, in a narrow pseudo-morality. The first effort 
made to recover the spoliation, the power of welcome and the pure love of 
the Gospel dates from the end of the nineteenth century. It is summed up 
in these saints: the Curé of Ars, Thérése of Lisieux, Charles de Foucauld. In 
the literary and artistic field an extraordinary renascence of genius and talent 
resulted from it: J. K. Huysmans, César Franck, Léon Bloy, Ernest Hello, 
Charles Péguy, Paul Claudel, Francis Jammes, Maurice Denis, Desvalliéres, 
Francois Mauriac, Jacques Maritain, Georges Bernanos, Daniel-Rops, Charles 
Plisnier and many others. Some eminent non-Christians as Maurice Barrés, 
Henri Bergson, Roman Rolland, Alexis Carrel, expressed their sympathetic feel- 
ing for, and interest in Christianity. They came close to it; perhaps even they 
were converted to it in the last years of their lives. The Church of France had 
resumed, within a few years, an eminent place which it owed only to the re- 
newal of its faith. 

We are now in the second stage of that renewal—that of the germination 
and fructification of the seed sown by the precursors. So far as the life of the 
Church is concerned, it seems to me essentially characterized by these aspects: 
the parochial and liturgical renewal—the apostolate within the working world 
—intercourse with non-Christians. 
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The parochial renewal aims essentially at bringing the faithful into ever 
closer contact with the community and liturgical life. Exemplary parishes such 
as St. Alban of Lyon (whose pastor was the saintly Abbé Ramilleux, recently 
deceased) and St. Genevieve of Colombes (the parish of Abbé Michonneau) 
were the pioneers of that effort: an active participation of the faithful in 
evangelizing, the institution of dialogue Masses, the celebrant facing the 
people, the suppression of collections, fees, etc., the seeking of beauty and 
perfect simplicity in the practice of the cult, attention bestowed upon the 
humblest ceremonies as well as the most essential so that all be performed 
with the seriousness they require and be understood by all the faithful, the 
deepening of religious culture, catechetical instruction—such are the essential 
characteristics. 

The apostolate among the working people which has for object to remedy 
what a pope has called “the great scandal of the modern world” dates from 
the founding of the Young Christian Workers by Canon Cardijn. This move- 
ment, though it did not come into existence in France, but in Belgium, is 
nevertheless suited to France, where it has developed a life of great intensity. 
Quite recently, a deeply original institution has arisen to prolong its effects: 
that of the priest-workers founded by Abbé Godin (the author of the well- 
known work entitled France Pays de Mission, which I mentioned above). These 
working priests will share the labor of those whom it is their mission to 
evangelize, not by coercion or propaganda, but by love. This attention finally 
given by the Church to the spiritual distress of the proletarian world has for 
corollary the recognition of its scandalous material woe. From this results a 
progressive detachment of the Church from social forms and political doctrines 
whose effects were to prolong that misery. Without entering upon political 
ground which is not its field, the Church of France is more and more accessible 
to deep and daring ideas of reform; it is more and more detached from the 
bonds and narrowness that nearly caused its ruin. 

Lastly, open intercourse with non-Catholics, protestants as well as Jews 
or agnostics, has brought about the deepest and best results. The French 
Catholic no longer thinks of himself in terms of ‘‘ghetto” but is widely open- 
minded to the world, to the human under any form. He is no longer a corps 
of outworn doctrine, fruitlessly repeating himself, incapable of stressing aught 
but that which differentiated him, but has become that “‘leaven’”’ of which the 
Gospel speaks perfectly mixed in the dough of reality and to whom naught 
that is human can be a stranger. That movement toward universality on the 
one hand, towards understanding on the other, is so powerful and weighty in 
results that it is in the process of renewing theology itself. The theologians 
who by far exert the greatest influence—and they deserve it—over the young 
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LETTER FROM PARIS 


generations, clerics as well as laymen, are the ones inspired by that conquering, 
missionary humanist spirit: Pére de Lubac, Pére Congar, Pére Danielou. 

Upon these authentic spiritual foundations a second artistic and literary 
renewal is developing. Its origin is to be found in a certain number of Chris- 
tian cultural centers that radiated a serene light and fought the good fight: 
reviews such as Esprit by Emmanuel Mounier (which although old has never- 
theless a perenial vitality), La Vie Spirituelle, La Vie Intellectuelle (losing in 
speed) and, more recently, those two remarkable publications, Diew Vivant 
(inspired by Pére Danielou) and Jeunesse de l’Eglise (directed by Pére 
Montuclard) ; newspapers such as Sept and its successor Temps Présent that 
have been compelled to silence by the material situation but whose influence 
is still very much alive, or Temoignage Chrétien, an outcome of the resistance; 
finally, important movements having very different characteristics which it is 
impossible for me to enumerate here, but all of which share the common trait 
of an aspiration towards the forms of communities as they are lived, a deepen- 
ing of faith, an awareness of political, econcmic and social realities. 

Recently, Francois Mauriac, in one of his widely read editorials in Frgarc, 
called attention to the fact that after the extraordinary flowering of Christianity 
in the fields of literature and art of which I spoke in the beginning, the current 
seemed to be interrupted. It is a fact that the contemporary voices are not 
Christians and are even as remote from Christianity as it is possible to be: 
Montherlant, Malraux, Sartre, Camus, etc. But this interruption is only tem- 
porary, as Mauriac himself was to admit a few days later. It corresponds 
probably to the “blood-letting’” undergone especially in Christian centers by 
the war of 1914. 

In the generation that fellows, that of men now thirty or forty years of 
age, appears the promise of a very powerful and very original renewal, the 
spirituality of which I have endeavored to define with broad strokes. If these 
writers and artists have not yet attained to a great fame, they achieve a work 
which shall not fail to be the subject tomorrow or the next day. Let us quote 
some names, regretting that we cannot give them all, and aware that the names 
that will be the greatest are perhaps today quite unknown. Robert Morel, who, 
at the age of twenty-nine, has already to his credit a considerable work, seems 
to be the richest, the most complete: poet, novelist, essayist, he lines himself 
up with Léon Bloy and has expressed most forcibly the theme of sainthood 
in a world that refuses sainthood. In addition—poets, novelists such as Luc 
Estang, Jean Cayrol, P. A. Lesort, Pierre Emmanuel: a philosopher like Paul 
Ricoeur, artists like Maurice Rocher, (the director of the ‘Studios of Sacred 
Art” whose part in the liturgical renewal is not inconsiderable), or Manessier 
(already famous or nearly so)—these hold a place which is in no way unworthy 
of their great forerunners. 
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Such is—apparently, at least—the situation now. The revivification of 
French Catholicism, its evangelical renovation, is an accomplished fact, even 
though it must always be, as it is right it should, a matter for discussion. In this 
country, Catholicism occupies a place and an authority that are considerable, 
which it owes, not as in former times, to a certain social standing, but to the 
intensity of its faith, the richness of its culture, its vigor and independence. 
A powerful spiritual movement is developing which is still only in its infancy. 
Young intellectual, literary and artistic teams are working in prayerful seclu- 
sion. At a time when the whole world is swaying upon its foundation, this 
renewal is characterized at one and the same time by deep joy, uncertainty, 
fear and a sense of tragedy. Such as it is, it is probably our best and maybe 
our only hope. 

—BERNARD VOYENNE 
(Transl. by Sister M. Benedetta, S.S.N.D.) 





Dublin Letter 


Whenever there is question of Irish literature it is well to bear in mind 
that we in Ireland are busily engaged in producing two literatures, one in Irish 
(Gaelic) and the other in English. Again, when there is question of Irish 
Catholic literature one should not forget that Ireland is, and has been for some 
two or three hundred years, engaged in producing a body of literature which 
is not Catholic and which falls little if at all short in quantity and quality of 
that produced by Catholic writers during the same period. Let it therefore be 
understood that when, as requested, I am writing of Catholic literature in 
English, I am dealing with a portion only, and not always the best, of the litera- 
ture written in Ireland. 

Let me begin with belles-lettres and with its most copious and popular out- 
put, the novel. Contemporary Irish literature cannot, I think, boast of any 
novelist Catholic or other to whom the term “great” could well be applied. 
But there are in active production today competent and entertaining Catholic 
novelists in surprisingly large numbers. There is no way of substantiating this 
statement other than setting down a list of their names. This may have the 
further advantage of informing readers not closely in touch with Ireland as to 
who are our Catholic novelists. So here is the list: Elizabeth Brennan, Kevin 
Fitzgerald, Geraldine Fitzpatrick, Charlotte Kelly, Benedict Kiely, Mary Lavin, 
Maura Laverty, Patricia Lynch, K. M. Joyce-Prendergast, Brinsley Macnamara, 
Walter Macken, Bryan McMahon, Michael McLaverty, Francis McManus, Kate 
O'Brien, Cathal O'Byrne, Joseph O'Connor, John O’Connor, Sean O’Faolain, 
Joseph O'Neill, Patrick Purcell, Dr. J. H. Pollock (‘An Philibin’’), Philip 
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Rooney, Kenneth Reddin, J. D. Sheridan, M. L. Stewart, Mervyn Wall, Maurice 
Walsh, Seamus Wilmot, Timothy Wharton, Olive Mary Scanlan, A. L. Stanley, 
Francis Stuart. All these have published books. Were I to add the names of 
writers of stories in magazines the list would be much longer. Some other novel- 
ists—Aodh de Blacam, Daniel Corkery, Fathers M. Bodkin and F. McGrath, 
S.J., Father M. H. Gaffney, O.P., Seamus MacManus, Brian O'Higgins, Padraic 
Colum—are still among us but are no longer producing fiction. Some readers 
in the United States may miss from the above list a few names familiar to 
them, but I think such names will prove to be those of writers who either never 
were or are no longer Catholics. 

Our Catholic poets, on the other hand, are far from numerous and I hope 
it will not be invidious to suggest that only two or three of them are at all 
outstanding. Padraic Colum’s reputation was made long ago: he has not en- 
hanced it of late by new poetical work. Our most prolific and I think most dis- 
dinguished poet at present is Riobard O Farachain (Robert Farren) with his 
lyrics (in Time’s Wall Asunder, etc.) and his epic of St. Colmcille (The First 
Exile which was published in America as This Man Was Ireland). “An 
Philibin” (Dr. Pollock) is as much poet as novelist and in both mediums 
he is a delicate and sensitive artist. Mrs. Blanaid Salkeld and Mrs. Chevasse 
(Moirin ni Cheavasa) have published several volumes of distinguished verse. 
Father Arthur Little's stately and highly wrought Christ Unconquered in blank 
verse is in a class apart. And besides these one might mention perhaps a dozen 
recent volumes of verse of varied type and quality, including the lyrics of Dr. 
Oliver St. John Gogarty, fine ballads of Padraig Gregory, the very singable 
lyrics by Brian O'Higgins, and “modern” work by Patrick Kavanagh, Padraic 
Fallon, Donagh MacDonagh (also a playwright), and some others, to say 
nothing of light verse, satirical and humorous. See the recently published Devin- 
Adair book New Irish Poets, from which, however, the Catholic note seems to 
be strangely absent. 

Among outstanding men of letters who have produced literary history and 
criticism—and usually much else besides—one must name Aodh de Blacam, 
Daniel Corkery, and Sean O’Faolain. The first-named has to his credit a large 
and varied output—novels, short stories, humorous journalism, articles in many 
reviews, lives of Irish saints, a book about the Black North, and plays. Especial- 
ly valuable is his Gaelic Literature Surveyed, as well as a smaller book which 
attempts for the first time to deal in a single work with the literature in Gaelic, 
Latin, and English produced in Ireland since the earliest times. This is his 
Primer of Irish Literature. Professor Daniel Corkery, besides his novel The 
Threshold of Quiet and his short stories has given us The Hidden Ireland, which 
tells of the obscure Gaelic poets who existed rather than “flourished” in penal 
times, and Synge and Anglo-Irish Literature in which he deals rather drastically 
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with the latter. Of late he has published little. Mr. O’Faolain is well-known in 
the United States as a novelist, a provocative essayist, a rather debunking biog- 
rapher of The Great O’Neill, and of O’Connell, editor of The Bell, and author 
of The Irish and, still more recently, A Summer in Italy. 

The most recent book of the poet Robert Farren is not a book of poems but 
a fascinating book about poetry—The Course of Irish Verse. It is full of per- 
sonal preferences and some challenging judgments, but the effect on the whole 
is stimulating and enlightening. One of our soundest literary critics is Mr. M. 
J. McManus, literary editor of the Irish Press, but he has published little in book 
form. Irish writers, especially Catholics even writing on literature, have hitherto 
in the main confined themselves to matters of Irish interest. But of late one 
notices a tendency to go further afield. Symptomatic of this are works by ‘‘Alice 
Curtayne” on Dante, by Miss Kathleen O'Flaherty on Voltaire and on Claudel, 
by Miss B. G. McCarthy on English women novelists (1621-1744), by Francis 
MacManus on Boccaccio, by Dr. Walter Starkie on Pirandello and on Benevente, 
and, for a considerable time past, articles contributed to the Irish quarterly 
Studies and to others of the more serious reviews. 

Next there is the drama. In 1946 appeared Dr. Peter Kavanagh’s The Irish 
Theatre (Tralee: The Kerryman) which is a history of the drama in Ireland 
from the earliest period to the present day. Those specially interested in the 
subject will find in its five hundred pages very full information. There has long 
been great activity in the Irish theatre world and among Irish dramatists. The 
plays of the latter are for the most part staged in the Abbey, the Gate, and 
the Peacock theatres in Dublin. Of these, as of other plays, the present writer 
has no firsthand knowledge. To one unable to witness their performance the 
reading of plays presents but little interest. But every year numerous plays are 
published and most of them, doubtless, are staged. Mr. De Blacam has drama- 
tized the lives of St. Patrick and of Bl. Oliver Plunkett. Father M. H. Gaffney, 
O.P., has written many plays mostly religious, and many other religious plays 
have been written in the course of the past few years. Among the best-known 
or most prolific writers of plays are the veteran T. C. Murray, J. Bernard Mac- 
Carthy, Teresa Deevey, George Shiels, and Padraic Colum. Naturally I make 
no attempt to assess the dramatic or literary values of their work. That must be 
left to others. 

The last-named dramatist, Padraic Colum, is also our principal, perhaps our 
only outstanding, Catholic essayist and, as the phrase goes, “miscellaneous 
writer.” But of late a genuine humourist has appeared in the person of John 
D. Sheridan. 

We have also our art critics and writers about art. Such are C. P. Curran, 
Thomas McGreevey, L. S. Gogan, and Thomas Bodkin. Mr. Bodkin, who oc- 
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cupies an important art position in England, stands very high among art critics 
in that country. His published works are very numerous. 

Many surveyors of contemporary literature seem to have eyes only for novels, 
verse, plays, and possibly essays and literary criticism. But to judge the literary 
activity of a country solely by its belles-lettres is surely to do that country an 
injustice, for a country comparatively poor in that form of literature may be rich 
in others, in history, biography, philosophy, spiritual literature, as I believe 
Ireland to be. But I have already trespassed sufficiently on the space of this 
review and so shall make my bow and take my leave. 


—STEPHEN J. Brown, S.J. 





Merton and the Critics 


By GERVASE TOELLE, O.Carm. 


RITING of Thomas Merton in 1945, Robert Lowell pointed out that 
WV the poet had attracted more attention than the poetry. Certainly a flood 
of biographical and psychological criticism followed each of his vol- 
umes, while Merton himself contributed a share by the revelations contained in 
his Seven Storey Mountain and Seeds of Contemplation. By now both the 
prophet and his burden are too well known to need introduction here. The aim 
of the present article is to examine his poetry as such in the light of the recep- 
tion accorded it by book reviewers and critics. In order to achieve this, reviews 
of each of his volumes will be quoted copiously enough, it is hoped, to be 
significant. For the benefit of the reader who wishes to pursue the matter, a 
checklist of readily accessible material is included at the end. All quotations 
ate from the articles listed. 


I 


ERTON’S first volume, Thirty Poems, was a modest paper-bound bro- 
chure, the story of which is related with delightful naiveté in his auto- 
biography. Part of “the enthusiasm so genuinely and deservedly” aroused by 
it and noted by a reviewer in Spirit can undoubtedly be explained by the fact 
that many of the pieces had already been seen in avant-garde and little maga- 
zines. Singly or in twos they had been well received by discerning editors and 
readers. At any rate, the volume was picked up by reviewers both here and 
abroad. 
The combination of a Trappist monk and so reputable a publisher as New 
Directions had some bearing on the case, but the poems themselves were 
eminently worthy of note. They were, as many reviewers said, a fresh, modern 
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handling of religious themes. The effect can be described only by saying that 
it was, for many, like coming on a familiar Little Sister of the Poor in front 
of Penn Station, dressed in the latest fashion from Fifth Avenue. The follow. 
ing selection will demonstrate the point. 


TRAPPIST ABBEY: MATINS 


When the full fields begin to smell of sunrise 
And the valleys sing in their sleep, 

The pilgrim moon pours over the solemn darkness 
Her waterfalls of silence, 

And then departs, up the long avenue of trees. 


The stars hide, in the glade, their light, like tears, 
And tremble where some train runs, lost, 

Baying in the eastward mysteries of distance, 
Where fire flares, somewhere, over a sink of cities. 


Now kindle in the windows of this ladyhouse, my soul, 
Your childish, clear awakeness: 

Burn in the country night 

Your wise and sleepless lamp. 

For, from the frowning tower, the windy belfry, 
Sudden the bells come, bridegrooms, 

And fill the echoing dark with love and fear. 


Wake in the windows of Gethsemani, my soul, my sister, 
For the past years, with smokey torches, come, 

Bringing betrayal from the burning world 

And bloodying the glade with pitch flame. 


Wake in the cloisters of the lonely night, my soul, my sister, 
Where the apostles gather, who were, one time, scattered, 
And mourn God's blood at the place of his betrayal, 

And weep with Peter at the triple cock-crow. 


Although the poems are not all as thoroughly satisfying as this, “Trappist 
Abbey: Matins” contains in varying proportions everything for which Merton 
has been praised or damned. Note the structural simplicity, the restrained be- 
ginning on a purely physical level of meaning. J. F. Nims, in Poetry, com- 
plained of “artistically, a very real lack of intensity” in such lines, but that 
seems to be an imposition of private tastes on an author. There is a simple 
and sensuous beauty here, a keeping of the eye on the object, a moving record 
of best and happiest moments, which is the stuff of poetry. Only in recent 
years has so much been made of immediacy and intensity in verse. 

Merton’s is a quieter voice. His landscape is reported with unconscious yet 
impressionistic serenity in the initial lines; then the actual argument is stated 
in “Kindle . . . my soul . . . your awakeness.” The remainder is largely a 
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repetition of theme, with reasons advanced for persuading the soul. Perhaps 
the reader is being persuaded also by means of progressive assertion. If there 
is a temptation to feel that this is unfair, it must be remembered that poetic 
argument does not depend on logic for its effect. Its effect lies in filling the 
mind with good things, and Merton does that. Naturally he will displease one 
who is looking for something different. The critic must be catholic enough to 
draw his canons from romanticism, from the eighteenth century, from the 
Latin mediaevals, and from modern criticism where it is relevant. Hesitatingly 
it might be proposed that Merton’s soundest reputation is among the eclectics 
who do this, not among petulant avant-garde litterateurs whose regrettable cult 
Sister M. Thérése adverted to in the pages of Renascence last Spring. 

In order to achieve his effects Merton admittedly spins out his desperate 
similes and metaphors. ‘Trappist Abbey: Matins’” is in great measure simply 
the contrived sum of its parts, a trick that according to Robert Lowell he may 
have learned from some of the less successful poems of Crashaw. But accord- 
ing to Lowell also, he may have been influenced by Donne, Cowley, Hopkins, 
Edith Sitwell, E. E. Cummings, et al. Among so many, who can choose? Eliot 
may as well be thrown in for good measure; “Aubade—the City” surely owes 
more than a negligible debt to his “Preludes, III.’’ Possibly the critic would 
do better to avoid comparative criticism by staying within the area of the poet 
he is examining. A single item that might be borrowed is Samuel Johnson’s 
evaluation of Cowley’s conceits: if some of them are far-fetched, he said, they 
are worth the carriage. Some of Merton’s are, too, and might be profitably 
examined in themselves. 

“Wake in the windows of Gethsemani’” is a typical plurisign. In the first 
place the reader should know, although this is not essential to understanding 
the line, that Gethsemani is the name of the monastery where the poet lives. 
Secondly, and this is fundamental, he must know what the sufferings of Christ 
in the Garden of Olives were. The logical basis for transferring the word 
“Gethsemani” from its direct meaning as the name of the monastery to its 
historical context is found in the fact that Judas occupied the same place in 
Christ’s life as “‘past years” occupied in Merton’s. In proportion to the readet’s 
gtasp of the Christ-Gethsemani-Judas situation (vehicle of the metaphor), the 
Merton-Gethsemani-past-years triad will be appreciated. Since the two cases are 
not identical, there should be enough ambiguity and tension to mollify the 
modern critic. Each ikon in the poem might be analyzed similarly in light of 
its referent. “Sink of the cities” should be studied in conjunction with Genesis 
XIX; the last half of the third strophe with Matthew XXV:1-13: “my soul, 
my sister” with Canticle of Canticles 11:9; the gathering of the apostles in the 
light of Acts 1:12. 
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II 
HEN A Man in the Divided Sea, Merton’s second volume, was pub- 
lished in 1946, it sold well and was reviewed not only in the magazines 

that had noted the earlier volume, but also in more critical, scholarly journals, 

A third of it was found to be Thirty Poems, which was now out of print. Of 

the other fifty-seven pieces, some antedated, some few were of more recent 

vintage than Thirty Poems. Hence it did little more than present the reviewer 
with a fuller picture. With it in hand, he could retrace Merton's steps and see 
more clearly what had gone into the eventual production of Thirty Poems. 

Having seen the flower, now he could examine the stalk—and the stalk showed 

up as something rather secular in comparison. Many of the poems drew on 

Greek mythology and local New York color for their machinery, and were 

spottily baroque, self-conscious, syntactically obscure, full of synesthetic imagery 

in their local texture. 

The Saturday Review of Literature quickly pointed out a dichotomy between 
the earlier and later pieces, calling A Man in the Divided Sea verse, “of two 
well-defined sorts.” Poetry observed that it was not until Merton fully entered 
into Catholicism as a direct spiritual experience, until he felt the weight of its 
tradition in terms of his necessities, that his poetry changed character. The 
baroque element was toned down to an extent. What the new religious poems 
lost in the dazzling surface tensions of his earlier works, though it was doubted 
that they lost much, they gained in simplicity and direct communication. 

The dichotomy was indeed present, but should not be unduly emphasized; 
it was only skin-deep. As a matter of fact, all of Merton’s published poetry 
dated from his conversion. As he pointed out in Seven Storey Mountain, the 
writing of poetry came more easily after Baptism. Catholicism provided him 
as a man with a map of life, as a poet with a tradition and a body of symbols 
which he could adapt to his poetic needs. Any change in his poetry, therefore, 
should be looked on as an organic development, a matter of degree rather than 
kind. Thirty Poems and A Man in the Divided Sea were radically one as much 
as their author is one. 

“Trappist Abbey: Matins” accordingly may be examined further as a repre- 
sentative poem. There is the synesthesia of its “singing valleys,” and the 
baroque figure “long avenue of trees.” This is assuredly less exuberant than 
his previous description of the sea as ‘“‘a bright pasture of amethysts” or the 
sky “going off like a gun,” but all three examples are the same in their essen- 
tially baroque subordination of the world of nature to the world of man’s arts 
and crafts. Their difference is the difference between violent yoking and artful 
blending of parts. 

There is also the syntactical obscurity of the last two verses. Precisely what 
is the subject of the two verbs ‘‘mourn” and weep?” Are these to be parsed 
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as second person, addressed to “‘my soul” or are they third person indicative, 
with “apostles” as their subject? If “apostles” is the answer, how is it to be 
taken: as a direct reference to the twelve apostles, or as a metaphorical designa- 
tion of the monks of the abbey? At first sight, logic sees the verbs as further 
invitations to the soul. Then closer examination, as well as parallelism in 
grammar and punctuation, points toward “apostles” as the subject. Either (or 
both) is intelligible; the ambiguity is of emphasis rather than meaning. In 
pursuit of the second answer, “apostles” seems to be more correctly referred 
to the monks primarily, to the twelve only indirectly. The twelve cannot be 
thought of as gathering in a Kentucky cloister, and “Peter” must be segregated 
from Merton’s ‘‘apostles.” Otherwise he is expected to weep with himself. 
Finally, there is the incidental problem of how many times the cock crowed. 
Merton describes a triple cock-crow, whereas the Gospels report two at most. 

“Trappist Abbey: Matins” is prosodically characteristic in that it employs 
Merton’s usual free forms and open rhythms, the verse pattern that he com- 
plains of “upsetting his Trappist silences.” Howard Moss, in Kenyon Review, 
summed up the general impression fairly well by saying that his rhythms have a 
haphazard music, that his ear is not to be counted on, and that his lines need 
discipline. Spirit spoke more politely of his “freer and subtler organization of 
thythms,” and Carroll Quarterly discussed his “free line that has the rhythms 
and cadence of speech.” 

The undergraduate student, reared on Saintsbury, admittedly looks in vain 
for a highly artificial phonetic pattern from Merton. His emotion is neithes 
artfully enough controlled nor is his semantic structure complex enough to 
warrant a tight prosodic pattern. His cadence is irregular and his grouping 
ertatic by Victorian standards, and—like Donne—he should be hanged for not 
keeping the accent. What he achieves in the end is an effect of freer organiza- 
tion and less intensity, to be sure, but this is only a partial description. He 
achieves also an emotional rush in a direct line, a piling-up of sound and sense, 
that is an excellent vehicle for communicating the urgency of his experience. 

In general, Merton induces this impression by arranging his stress and slack 
over a larger pattern than the Saintsburian foot. For example, a recurrent con- 
struction is found in the first four sound-peaks of ‘“Trappist Abbey: Matins.” 
—oo6 6. Control over so large and amorphous a unit of cadence is of course 
tenuous, frequently slipping out of hand altogether. Consequently Merton 
lapses into prose rhythms from time to time, as in the following lines from 
his third volume, Figures for an Apocalypse (1947). 


Heaven, with a strange impassivity, 
Shows no particular horror for this grim cartoon. 
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The paeonic is essentially a rhetorical unit of prose cadence, needing to be 
used with the greatest discretion no matter how free the verse. The above lines 
simply float away for want of strength. 


III 


NFORTUNATELY this shoddiness of rhythm was found in increasing 

proportions throughout Figures for an Apocalypse. Moreover, there was 
discernible in it, in comparison with A Man in the Divided Sea, a movement 
away from poetry toward rhetoric. Horace Gregory called it ‘‘more exclamatory 
than his earlier work,” and America apologized for the shift by calling on “the 
ancient intimacy between the two arts.” That is begging the question. No 
matter how close poetry and rhetoric may be, they are distinct. The perceptive 
reader, especially if warned by ubiquitous exclamations points, question marks, 
oh’s and lo’s, knows when he is in the presence of one or the other. 

If Figures for an Apocalypse represented a technical regression, it mani- 
fested also “‘a narrowing of subject matter and a repetition of theme and 
imagery,” as Spirit put it. There was too much poeticizing of self in place of 
universalizing of experience. Too many of the poems were annoying mixtures 
of disparate elements. For example, the obtrusively sentimental ‘Natural His- 
tory” contained an unpardonably baroque description of nature as “a warm 
home-haven, better than a Riviera.” This had best he said outright. Figures 
for an Apocalypse was a disappointment from a literary standpoint. The Catho- 
lic Press Association honored Merton with its 1948 award for poetry presumably 
on some other basis than the merits of his third volume. This is not to deny 
that individual pieces attained the excellence that had come to be expected of 
Merton. “Landscape: Wheatfields’” with its superb 


The slow hours crowd us. 
Our days slide evenly toward the term of all our liturgy, 
And all our days are after Pentecost . . . 


is both eloquent and elegant. But the general impression is of having listened 
to a man talking somewhat after he has tired himself. 

What is the reason for this? Basically it is the loose construction of the 
poems. It has been said that it little matters what things go into a poem; the 
important question is how they get there. For a poet like Merton, whose success 
depends largely on the “logic of metaphor,” this is doubly true: he must be 
wright as well as writer. It is here that Merton seems to fail occasionally. 
Many of his poems seem capable of donating phrases, verses, whole strophes, 
to other pieces without much loss or gain to either side. In themselves, the 
sections are excellent. Their fault is their lack of relation to the whole context 
and their potential relation to other contexts. One is tempted to accuse the 
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book, Figures for an Apocalypse, of general slovenliness, except for obviously 
refined lines like 
Of tug and trawler, tramp and collier, 


from “On the Anniversary of My Baptism.” The first section of this same 
poem is a catalog of four types of water. Why four rather than three or five? 
The choice is the poet's privilege. But his duty, after he decides on four, is 
so to arrange his pattern of thought as to manifest its internal necessity, to 
compose the parts into an interwoven unity. 


VI 


HE fourth, and latest, volume of Merton’s poetry, The Tears of the Blind 
( pom (November, 1949), manifested a distinct improvement, a return to 
the structural simplicity and unity of this earlier work, without any loss of what 
experience had taught him. As an index of the excellence of the poems: two 
of them (“‘St. Malachy”’ and “From the Legend of St. Clement”) had originally 
been printed in Poetry, and for them Merton received half of the Harriet Mon- 
toe Memorial Prize for 1949. Others were first published in Aé/antic Monthly, 
Partisan Review, Horizon, and such reliable periodicals. 

Milton Crane, in the New York Times Book Review Section, welcomed and 
enjoyed the booklet, then confessed himself at a loss as to how to evaluate it. 
For him, religious poetry apparently has standards different from those of 
secular poetry. But does not the common name suggest a common genus and 
therefore the possibility of common standards of criticism? It is indicative of 
Merton’s reputation to say, as Crane does, that he is clearly as far superior to 
the conventional devotional poet as he is inferior to Chaucer or Dante or 
Donne, but it is not an absolute judgment. The reviewer in Spirit, on the other 
hand, attempted to evaluate The Tears of the Blind Lions in terms of Merton's 
own work. He found it superior to anything that had gone before, and praised 
particularly its unity of theme. 

May my bones burn and ravens eat my flesh 

If I forget thee, contemplation! 

May language perish from my tongue 

If I do not remember thee, O Sion, city of vision . . . 


This selection, the whole volume, brings to the fore a problem that has 
been carefully avoided so far: the necessity of going outside of the literary 
sphere in order to give a complete criticism. As Eliot pointed out, literature 
itself cannot answer all literary questions. Obviously so. Literary criticism is 
not so refined a science that it can afford to remain pure or autonomous for 
long. Sooner or later the critic has to employ ancillary disciplines. He may 
safely make the excursion into the field of ascetics in Merton’s case, provided 
that he recognizes what he is doing: that, for example, the problem presented 
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in the prose essay of Figures for an Apocalypse is an ascetical one, not a literary 
one. The excursion would be more than worth while if it persuaded Merton 
that the solution of his problem is not to be found in the mere expedient of 
hanging his harp on a convenient willow in the land of grace. 

Merton, it is sincerely hoped, will rather go on trying to be the particular 
poet and the particular monk that God intends him to be, that is called for 
by the circumstances of his individual and lonely mountain-climbing, as he 
wrote in Seeds of Contemplation. If he does so, there is an enviable place for 
him in the world of letters. Though a minor writer (this is not meant in a 


pejorative sense), he has every likelihood of creating a permanent taste for | 


his work: writing for God, he will please many men and bring them joy. In 
the meanwhile, critics and reviewers can go on brushing noblemen’s clothes, 
at the risk of being merely right when right but intolerably stuffy when wrong. 
At least let it be remembered that a piece of literature is far more interesting, 
far more worth the paper and the ink spilt thereon, than anything that the 
critic can say about it. The advice of the Sewanee Review might well be kept 
in mind: “In the face of a message so purely projected, with such innocence, 
it is difficult to see the point in tearing down the verse to look at the parts.” 
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Book Reviews 


Under the Sun of Satan. Georges Bernanos. 
Translated by Harry L. Binsse. Pantheon. 
$3.00. 


This translation, very carefully done, is 
a welcome replacement of the older at- 
tempt by Pamela Morris (Macmillan, 1940) 
and a proof of the undiminished interest 
in this startling novel of 1926 which is 
now a classic and will remain according 
to the most competent critics Bernanos’ 
masterwork. Although some theologians 
do not like it, it seems to have become an 
instrument for converting some modern 
atheists in a topsy-turvy way first to the 
belief in the Devil, then in Original Sin, 
in Redemption and finally in God. If in 
the Catholic ranks the Swiss periodical 
Anima (IV, 1949, No. 2) fills an entire 
fascicle with discussions concerning Satan, 
the constant retranslation of Bernanos’ work 
in many languages may be held partly re- 
sponsible for it. 

—HELMUT HATZFELD 
Catholic University 





Les enfants humiliés. By Georges Bernanos. 
Gallimard. 


Although the French publisher with in- 
ternational methods announces this part 
of Bernanos’ diary (1939-1940) as Ber- 
nanos’ “spiritual testament,” the reader 
leaves these pages with a feeling of having 
been deceived, because all the events treat- 
ed here, from Mussolini’s invasion of 
Abyssinia to Hitler’s invasion of Norway, 
seem meaningless in view of the political 
developments since. The later part of the 
diary, already published as Le chemin de 
la Croix-des-Ames (1943-45) and _ the 
earlier part about the Spanish Civil war, 
translated as A Diary of My Times (Mac- 
millan, 1938), contains the same basic 
ideas. Beyond this, Bernanos as a political 
writer lagged always considerably behind 


Bernanos the novelist, and his romantic 
political attacks and prophecies go with- 
out any concrete constructive plan for a 
better world. Finally those English-speak- 
ing readers who are interested in Bernanos 
as a “Catholic Shocker,” to use a coinage 
of Harold C. Gardiner, have already satis- 
fied their curiosity with certain extracts 
published in English (The Month, March 
and April, 1949). 

The title “The Humiliated Children” 
(the French Catholics) may get its inter- 
pretation as a reply to Claudel’s play “The 
Humiliated Father” (the Pope). Actually, 
accompanied by furious attacks on Claudel, 
“fonctionnaire et paroissien galonné,” the 
book tries to point out in the wildest 
language that the “clerical administration,” 
i.e. the channels of the Church, in a kind 
of parallel to the modern governments, the 
democracies included, has made out of a 
people of discerning Christians a con- 
science-less mass of bigots, docile fools 
(imbéciles) and devout conformists ready 
to follow any direction and “disciplined 
opinion.” 

This melody of clerical and political in- 
doctrination has its counterpoint in Ber- 
nanos’ own “dog’s life” in the Brazilian 
woods, made intolerable by solitude, pov- 
erty, nostalgia, isolation, lameness, mis- 
understandings, mediocrity and the lack of 
friends. Bernanos never resembled Léon 
Bloy so much as in these pages. But at 
the same time he drops Léon Bloy as his 
ideal, dismissing as leaders all those Saints 
who after having gone through their ascet- 
ical detachment do not regain a kind of 
enthusiastic, youthful attitude towards life, 
as once was shared by young Bernanos at 
the front in World War I. The chauvi- 
nistic Bernanos who cannot stand the 
threatening fall of France in 1940, denies 
motorized and “impure” World War II 
the character and title of war at all. The 
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conservative politicien does not believe in 
any theoretical state without roots in the 
people; he believes in the patriarchical 
French peasant state as the only possible 
atmosphere for the Church. 

Bernanos denies the so-called Catholic 
revival any religious or artistic importance: 
fought by the dévots imbéciles when it 
started around 1910 it deteriorated into 
the whims of some individuals who sub- 
stituted a neo-Christian style for the ortho- 
dox language approved by the censors. 
Churchmen are said to be by principle not 
interested in any kind of art (“Le Cardinal 
et le Nonce se moquent au fond du Bon 
Art’). Bernanos has become critical to- 
wards his own work, even doubting 
whether a type like Abbé Cénabre, hero of 
L’imposture, is actually a conscious liar 
and cheat in sacris as presented, or whether 
he is taken gradually, as allegedly all of 
us, into the miasma of untruth in which 
the modern world lives. 

Those who know how to take the late 
literary crusader wiil reduce his exaggera- 
tions in prophetic garb to their right pro- 
portions and detach some sound ideas from 
his overstatements. The esthetic-minded 
reader will enjoy his beautiful landscape 
descriptions and regret his too close imita- 
tion of Péguy who is, in this diary at 
least, his ideal in concepts and unfortunate- 
ly also in style. 


The book was published so late because 
the manuscript, lost with the baggage of a 
higher military officer during the war, was 
only found again in 1948. Bernanos who 
authorized the publication a very short time 
before his death justifies it this way: “My 
God, I say again and again endlessly the 
same thing, but what will you do about it? 
That flows from an old wound which was 
reopened and all the drops of blood are 
alike.” 


Nonetheless the book has a message, at 
least for France and other European coun- 
tries: the democracies need strong leaders, 
“virile and of their own race” and must 
learn to renounce and to live in poverty, 
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the truly Christian form of existence, or 
they will collapse and “sigh on the breast 
of Stalin: I cannot carry on any longer, 
take me!” 

—HELMUT HATZFELD 
Catholic University 





Georges Bernanos: Essais et Témoignages 
réunis par Albert Béguin. Les Cahiers 
du Rhéne. Editions de la Baconniére, 


Professor Béguin has erected a monv- 
ment worthy of the memory of the man 
to be honored by collecting the most re- 
vealing letters and documents of the late 
great novelist (he died at sixty, July 5, 
1948). The book contains also the authentic 
testimonies of Bernanos’ friends through 
all the years of his life, appraisals of his 
work by more or less competent critics, 
and a very rich bibliography. Albert 
Béguin himself guides the reader to the 
core of Bernanos’ complex personality 
which now seems rather clear. The whole 
volume explains Bernanos’ life, art and 
political work as a logical unity. 

In this book we now find authentically 
and in many more details than those known 
from the monograph of Luc Estang the 
whole volcanic, vital, passionate man. Ber- 
nanos had no use for Greek and mathemat- 
ics in school and was flunked several times; 
his intrusion as a student shouting and bat- 
tling leftist assemblies brought him beating 
and imprisonment; he became the most vio- 
lent pamphleteer of the Action francaise, 
was a gallant corporal of the Evreux dra- 
goons in peace and war, challenged the Ger- 
mans by sitting on the brim of the trenches, 
fought hand-to-hand battles with those “truly 
magnific enemies,” flew a Farman airplane 
for forty-six hours in 1917, sued tenderly 
and sweetly Jeanne Talbert d’Arc who be- 
came his wife, and raised a family of six 
children. He became an insurance agent, 2 
cattle raiser in Majorca and Brazil, never 
prospered in life, was crippled by a 
motorcycle accident at forty-five, became an 
indefatigable horseman on his Brazilian 
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farm at fifty-five, and returned a broken 
man to broken France to die. 

But this same courageous hero Bernanos 
as a child was so excited on the day of 
his first Communion that he could receive 
only after all the other children; he prayed 
this very solemn day, as often later, that 
God might deliver him from his fear of 
death, but he learned in time that there 
is a greater grace, that of participating 
consciously in the Agony of Christ by a 
sacrificial surrender. This preoccupation be- 
comes his first leitmotif; for all his heroes 
die an apparently terrific death of derelic- 
tion and his own life ends with an agony 
which was pathetic and has been reverent- 
ly described in this volume by Fr. Daniel 
Pézeril. 

Bernanos’ second problem, which seems 
to come from his political entanglement, is 
the insight that there is no isolated Chris- 
tian, but only members of the Mystical 
Body as well as of the political body, re- 
sponsible for their brethren. Bernanos 
therefore sees the Christian tragedy of our 
time in the cultivation of individual souls 
who think they can guarantee their own 
salvation without any charitable regard for 
others. That brings him to the tremendous 
theme of the priest responsible for his 
flock, a task which easily may lead to the 
temptation of despair. Those who feel 
satisfied with a surface Catholicism seem 
to him the indifferent ones. Here lies also 
the deeper reason for his accusation of a 
part of the Spanish clergy under Franco 
for neglecting its task to save the flock 
from becoming the victims of a new po- 
litical inquisition. France and her Catho- 
lics therefore seem called according to this 
patriot to form a new and better Chrétienté 
of free men. But the French refuse and 
remain individualistic. Their smugness can 
only be the work of the Devil, mighty 
despite the Redemption which seems to be 
sactilegiously rejected by materialized man- 
kind of today. 


Bernanos’ attacks on all Catholic groups, 
affiliations and authorities, the hierarchy 
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and the Supreme Pontiff not excepted, 
maneuvered him into a situation of soli- 
tude instead of the solidarity that he 
preached. This solitude, however, was for 
the boundless activist, as it seems, not a 
solitude of meditation and prayer despite 
his strong belief and eucharistic piety. Soli- 
tude was never fully understood by his 
zealous temperament despite his consider- 
able ascetical and mystical insights on a 
theoretical level. There are neither monks 
nor nuns in his novels. Solitude, therefore 
meant isolation to him, which again ex- 
plains his spiritual-political raids into 
French, English and American groups by 
letters and pamphlets with Cassandra-like 
warnings of doom. 

But Bernanos essentially was a man who 
always walked in the presence of God and 
conveyed just this conviction as an obliga- 
tion to his captivated readers. Is not his 
central concern this: that Satan raises his 
head the very moment when the omni- 
presence of God is forgotten? And as this 
is a matter of degree, Bernanos became the 
unequalled analyzer of the progressive de- 
cay of the first wholesale secularized apos- 
tatic and finally atheistic world. Accord- 
ingly he sees that a tremendous atonement 
is necessary to keep in balance the economy 
of the Communion of the Saints. But even 
so the world would go to the dogs, if 
everything were not dependent on God's 
free gift of Grace. This optimistic stress- 
ing of Grace seems genuinely Catholic and 
has nothing to do with Jansenism. 

In spite of this relatively clear picture 
of Bernanos’ mind drawn from the entire 
volume, the contributors to this memorial 
collection still react differently to the single 
aspects of Bernanos’ work. The Italian 
Guido Piovene wants to be sure in life 
and literature of one’s own salvation by a 
vivid experience (sic) of Grace and by the 
certitude (sic) of being of God's party. 
He finds Bernanos’ militant apostolate ro- 
mantic and his “engagement” a French 
aberration. Paul Claudel believes Bernanos’ 
genius as a Christian artist to be compar- 


able to that of Beethoven. Yves Congar, 
O.P., praises his triumphant faith which 
makes him the confident partner of a lov- 
ing God, the lover of poverty and the 
intuitively correct theologian who attacks 
only those aspects of the Church where 
charity is not distinguishable. Emmanuel 
Mounier extols Bernanos’ challenge of su- 
pernaturalism versus a compromise with the 
merely natural aspects of life. He inter- 
prets his spiritual criticism as attacks on a 
theology which exists on paper only, but 
has neither love nor life. He explains him 
as a Catholic Kierkegaard, the prophet ver- 
sus the doctor. Luc Estang stresses Ber- 
nanos’ contempt for an allegedly existent, 
although most equivocal Christian human- 
ism today, a humanism which would lull 
the mediocre Christians still more into a 
pagan aurea mediocritas of equilibrium, op- 
timism, liberty and peace instead of push- 
ing them to the heights of sanctity, to the 
folly of the Cross, to supernatural wisdom, 
to the absolute, which demands a high 
tension. 

The Protestant clergymen Roger Chapel 
and André Dumas draw attention to the 
“vocation” and “prophecy” of Bernanos 
which they take literally, to his true and 
Christian existentialism, his virtual readi- 
ness for martyrdom and the surprising 
affinity of this indignant French Catholic 
revolutionary with the German character: 
lack of patience, injustice, blindness, fits 
of rage, exigencies and revenges. They 
regret his belief in a particular Christian 
mission of France and resent his consider- 
ing Luther simply as a kind of Pre-Hitler. 
Marcel Arland makes the fundamental dis- 
covery that Bernanos suggests rather the 
salvation than the damnation of all his 
heroes as he even hints at the salvation of 
Mouchette number two (from the so-called 
short story), because her suicide is the 
cry of purity caused by her lost virginity, a 
misled violence which nevertheless sur- 
passes itself. Who could then doubt the 
salvation of Donissan, not to mention the 
Curé d’Ambricourt who was preposterously 
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seen as possibly lost by Signor Piovene? 
To the current objection that Bernanos 
paints priests as they never exist in reality, 
Marcel Arland replies: he paints them such 
as the responsible layman wants them to 
be and dreams of them. 

Jacques Madaule, the biographer of Clau- 
del, makes a rather banal contribution about 
the qualities Bernanos loved in Frenchmen: 
honor, righteousness, pride, courage, cour- 
tesy, generosity, inseparability of the “‘car- 
nal” from the “spiritual.” Robert Speaight 
shows the philosophical incapacity of Ber- 
nanos to understand the Britishers who can- 
not be dismissed as hypocrites, but com- 
pares him in his generally correct po- 
litical outlook to Winston Churchill. Wal- 
ter Warmach and O. M. von Nostitz see 
the tragedy of their Germany in her re- 
fusal to listen to the truly Christian ex- 
amir.ation of conscience and the apocalyp- 
tic analysis of the modern world as taught 
by Bernanos. They have experienced there- 
fore Hitler's Star of Satan with the sad 
evidence that in the order of salvation there 
is no room for the cyclope, but that there 
is a collective guilt. Antoine Giacometti 
greets in Bernanos the helper of a tortured 
generation, the revealer of Satan’s secrets, 
the writer who ignores public and pub- 
lishers. Carlo Bo exalts Bernanos as the 
Catholic novelist par excellence, who gets 
theological hallucinations from the simple 
truths of the catechism and creates novels 
about a search for God comparable to 
those of Kafka. 


A respectable phalanx of Brazilian au- 
thors praises in Bernanos the noblest guest 
they ever had in their country, the man 
who lived and suffered what he wrote, a 
crusader among the faithful, the sad suspect 
scabby sheep, the pattern of abnegation, 
the quixotic descendant of a Spanish pirate 
who is either excited or tender. Stanislas 
Fumet, the well-known critic, stresses Ber- 
nanos’ own lack of literary criticism, but 
his abundance of the qualities of the heart, 
a certain childlike spirit; he furthermore 
shows the shortcomings of his composition 
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and the high quality of his imagination 
and style. Charles Plisnier speaks of the 
harmony of Bernanos’ life and work and 
says that the essence of this harmony is 
the jarring of humanity's sham harmony 
according to the example of St. Augustine, 
St. Ignatius, Dante and Pascal, all of them 
“monsters of Love.” The most breath-tak- 
ing contribution is Abbé Daniel Pézeril’s 
description of Bernanos’ exemplary Chris- 
tian suffering and death. 

In view of Bernanos’ “inflexible sin- 
cerity,” simplicity, severity toward him- 
self, deeply spiritual restlessness, noble in- 
dignation and worship of sanctity, despite 
all his measureless fighting pamphleteer 
language and even his indomitable eager- 
ness for provoking scandals, one wonders 
what the Church as such would say about 
her “enfant terrible.’ Before his death 
Bernanos made the disarming remark: “I 
have sometimes mistreated the Pope a little 
bit, but . . . I am sure that he doesn’t 
mind.” The voice of a representative of 
the hierarchy is lacking in the chorus of 
the voices just reviewed. Such a voice 
would perhaps have encouraged the love 
of hesitating Catholics for a writer who 
(as he says himself) because of his own 
mediocrity could not stand any mediocrity 
in the Church. And he added: were he 
capable of it, not by indifference, but by 
love, he would be a Saint. He wanted to 
see free of any earthly spot—the impos- 
sible thing—the ‘‘Mother of the Saints, the 
Mirror of the Eternal City and the Perma- 
nent Preserver of the Incorruptible Blood” 
to use the famous words of Alessandro 
Manzoni. 

The unrelated plans of Bernanos, made 
known in this volume, too, do not change 
an iota in the picture of this “incorrigible” 
author. On the one hand he had planned a 
Life of Christ with a particularly loving 
accent on Mary, on the other he played with 
the idea—incredible dictu—of an “Encycli- 
cal” which, said he, he had to write be- 
cause the Holy Father did not write it 
himself. But these latest ideas of the pious 
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gamin were definitely abandoned as his ill- 
ness became more serious, with one of his 
firm intentions: “I shall from now on 
speak only of Jesus Christ.” 


—HELMuT HATzFELD 
Catholic University 





Three Mystics. El Greco, St. John of the 
Cross, St. Teresa of Avila. Edited by 
Father Bruno de J. M., O.D.C. Sheed 
and Ward. $7.50. 


This outstanding introduction to classical 
Spanish mysticism, mainly by means of pic- 
tures and relevant texts, helped by some 
surveys and comments from the pen of Fr. 
Bruno de Jésus-Marie and other leading 
mystical theologians, is a translation of 
L’Espagne Mystique au XVIe siécle (1946). 
The excellent reproductions from paintings 
and sculptures of El Greco, Hernandez, 
Luis de Morales, Martinez, Montafiés, Juan 
de Juni, Herrera, Luis Tristan, Berruguete, 
Gaspar Nujfiez Delgado, Juan de Mesa and 
some anonymous artists, are spread as lav- 
ishly over the book as in the French origi- 
nal. The American edition has, beyond 
this, an El Greco Repentant Saint Peter on 
the cover, but one wonders why the Amer- 
ican Saint Peter from Philips Memorial 
Gallery in Washington, D. C. was not 
chosen for this purpose, and why El Greco's 
not particularly “mystical” view of Toledo 
appears three times. 

The American reader must turn to the 
original French edition to learn that El 
Greco who “was probably [sic] married to 
Jerénima de las Cuebas” and at any rate 
had “a son by her,” who “argued about 
prices” for his pictures, “was a rich man 
and loved the world,” “lived pretty luxuri- 
ously in large houses,” and “had musicians 
to charm his ears,” is a mystic only in the 
unfortunate advertising title of the Ameri- 
can edition which is “justified” in another 
reference in the Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature by the statement that one cannot 
know who is a mystic. In reality El Greco 
is an empathetic visionary painter who tries 








with the most adequate technical means 
of exaggeration, distortion and extension 


of forms, as well as choice of colors, to 
suggest the supernatural world of Faith 
and Vision, of dilatatio animae, \evitation 
and ecstasy, of which the Spanish mystics 
write. Therefore Fr. Bruno’s French title 
for the book suggested the right thing: the 
influence of the mystics on Spanish art. 
El Greco also actually tries to express in 
the physiognomy of his earthly figures, as 
it seems, the different ascetical and mystical 
stages in which such persons find them- 
selves. In this respect the book does a very 
good job in showing the frieze of heads 
in the Burial of Count Orgaz. The possi- 
bility of rendering mystical stages by phy- 
siognomy was once treated for Zurbaran 
and Ribera in Etudes Carmélitaines XXII 
(1937), Vol. II. 

The genuine mystical system of these 
stages, Saint Teresa’s four symbolic meth- 
ods of watering a garden (from her Life), 
and her symbolic seven chambers (from 
the Interior Castle) are represented in well- 
chosen texts. In the same way Saint John’s 
Dark Nights (from his Subida and the two 
Noches) are clarified by selections. There 
is a fine balance in this anthology between 
visions, similes and theological discussions. 
These again are interspersed with biogra- 
phical data, facsimiles of first editions, 
poems, letters, anecdotes, reports on the 
apostolic founder and reform activities of 
both Carmelites, as well as adages and 
maxims from the writings of the two 
Saints. They are sometimes linked by short 
texts from contemporary biographies and 
from depositions of witnesses in the proc- 
esses of canonization. There are also in- 
cluded some doubtful but most stimulating 
disquisitions about the supernatural which 
affected Saint John’s personal drawing of 
a vision of Christ Crucified as analyzed by 
René Hugyhe, conservateur du Louvre, and 
there are graphological conclusions from 
the signatures of both of the Saints drawn 
by Suzanne Bressard. 
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A fine summary of the lives, works and 
importance of the two Saints is offered by 
Fr. Bruno on nine classic pages; the artistic 
principles of El Greco are pointed out by 
Bernard Champigneulle in similar fashion. 

A particularly good feature of the French 
edition of this anthology is that it offers 
pertinent material with all its sources, care- 
fully listed for a discriminating intelligent 
Catholic laity. Therefore it is regrettable 
and not quite understandable why the 
American edition has omitted many of the 
primary sources referred to by Fr. Bruno, 
replacing them by wholesale references to 
Fr. Bruno’s book on St. John of the Cross. 
Furthermore there are certain additions and 
omissions which falsify rather than clarify 
the issues. Here are two examples. Saint 
John of the Cross explains lengthily that 
love of nature is justified only as a means 
of ascension to God. The American edi- 
tion inserts despite this stricture the pre- 
posterous remark: ‘John had a passionate 
{sic} love of nature’ that would upset 
his whole mysticism which includes de- 
tachment versus passion as a fundamental 
element. A second example: Saint John of 
the Cross explains that stigmatized nuns 
cannot contribute to enhancing his unshak- 
able faith, The “circumspect” American 
edition overstresses the fact that in the par- 
ticular case in which the Saint made this 
remark, a pseudo-mystic prioress of Lisbon 
was the subject of dispute. For making 
this point clear a text most unfortunate 
in view of non-Catholic readers was chosen, 
and the source is not given. 

Such smaller oversights, however, will 
not hinder this beautiful book from help- 
ing to create a larger group of cultured 
readers interested in spirituality. 

—HELMuT HATZFELD 
Catholic University 





Rimbaud et le probléme des “Illumina- 
tions.” By Henry de Bouillane de La- 
coste. Paris: Mercure de Fraice. 

The work of Rimbaud and the “case” 
of Rimbaud have recently in Paris called 













attention to themselves. Jacques Riviére 
once stated that Rimbaud incarnated poetry 
in its pure state. Inquiry into the meaning 
of his work is far from being ended. First, 
rumor ran rife in Saint-Germain-des Prés— 
which can be alternately the most naive 
and the most sophisticated section of Paris 
—that Rimbaud’s l!ong-lost manuscript, La 
Chasse Spirituelle, had been found and was 
being published. Even before the authors 
of this literary pastiche had revealed their 
names, the hoax had been recognized. 
The thesis of Henry de Bouillane de 
Lacoste, although it attracted far less at- 
tention and fewer newspaper reports, was 
far more important than the false Chasse 
Spirituelle. The thesis, brilliantly defended 
at the Sorbonne in the late Spring of 1949, 
appeared at the same time as the critical 
edition of Les Illuminations, prepared by 
the same scholar. Rimbaud et le probléme 
des “Illuminations” goes counter to the 
generally held opinion that Une Saison en 
Enfer was Rimbaud’s final work, his adieu 
to literature. Henry de Lacoste affirms that 
the I/luminations date, not from 1872, but 
from 1873-74. He is not, however, the 
first to hold this opinion. Verlaine, in his 
book, Les Poétes Maudits, seems to place 
Les Illuminations after Une Saison, al- 
though most critics have accepted the state- 
ment of Ernest Delahaye who speaks of 
having heard Rimbaud read some of his 
prose poems in 1872. In order to prove 
that Verlaine was right, as concerns most 
of the I/luminations, Lacoste has minutely 
examined the manuscripts of Rimbaud. The 
poet’s handwriting changed so rapidly that 
without fear of error, it seems possible to 
date the manuscripts 1873-74. As addi- 
tional proof, M. de Lacoste points out that 
on two of the pages one can distinguish 
the handwriting of Germain Nouveau who 
lived with Rimbaud in London in 1874. 
The legend which once showed Rimbaud 
burning all the copies of Une Saison en 
Enfer had been largely destroyed when 
five hundred copies were found in Brussels. 
The thesis of Henry de Lacoste further de- 
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stroys the legend. Because of this scholar- 
ly work, the theory of Rimbaud’s abruptly 
giving up literature will have to be aban- 
doned. But even if the I/luminations were 
written in 1873-74-75, a renunciation took 
place after that, which has its own enigma. 
—WALLACE FOWLIE 
University of Chicago 





Peccato e Luce. By Giuseppe Tusiani. N. Y. 
Venetian Press. $1.00. 


This collection of thirty poems is intro- 
duced by a preface of Professor Cesare 
Foligno of the University of Naples, who 
reviews, praises and encourages the efforts 
of this new poet. 

Although a few of the poems in this col- 
lection are somewhat cryptic, three main 
themes nevertheless are clearly visible: love 
of God, admiration of nature, pride in and 
nostalgia for the poet’s native region, sun- 
ny and fertile Apulia. 

Deep spiritual insight and poetical vir- 
ility are shown in “A Dio.” In this poem 
there rings sharp and strong the bitter sor- 
row of one who has lost God, who has no 
more “the life of His life.” This grief is 
poured forth against an exquisite portrayal 
of the divine perfection, till the “light of 
dawn” of grace breaks upon the sinner. 

A graceful lyric quality combines with 
Tusiana’s religious fervor and simplicity: 
on an enchanting May morning an angel 
alights on earth, and among the voices of 
nature gives her ear to the hymn of three 
blossoming spears of wheat as each one in 
turn glories in its honor of becoming the 
food of kings, the nourishment of the poor, 
and the Bread “Which is Life, and Which 
gives Life to every Heart.” 

Two other delicate poems, “L’Erba” and 
“Stupore,” are written in this same vein, 
leading one to the Creator through the 
splendor and wonder of nature. 

The problem of suffering is dealt with 
in some of Tusiani’s poems, and in 
“L’Esule” is a concurrent note in the yearn- 
ing of an exile for his homeland. In “Morte 






di Umberto Gordano” the poet portrays 
the exultation of his province in this son 
who gave voice to the music latent in her. 

We commend this young poet for his 
pure, unadorned verses and lofty aims. We 
hope he will continue to sing to us of man 
and of the world under the aspect of 
eternity. 

—Jutius S. LOMBARDI 

Seton Hall College 





Catholicism in England: The Portrait of a 
Minority: Its Culture and Tradition. 
By David Mathew. Second edition. Eyre 
Spottiswoode. 15s. 


The publication of the revised edition 
of this book emphasizes its importance and 
at the same time is a reminder that among 
American scholars it has not been as widely 
known as it deserves. When it first ap- 
peared in 1935, Shane Leslie in the Dublin 
Review devoted sixteen pages to reviewing 
it, and the secular periodicals abroad rec- 
ognized it as a thoroughly objective study. 
No student of the cultural and religious 
history of England can afford to neglect 
Archbishop Mathews’ Catholicism in Eng- 
land. 

His study is a triumph of mellow schol- 
arship, and the remarkable thing about it 
is that at the same time that it is a very 
comprehensive survey it also uses primary 
sources many of which had not been tapped 
before. The great temptation of a survey 
is superficial generalization and the lack 
of concretion; instead this author gives 
brilliant pen portraits of representative 
Catholics and draws on state papers and 
little-known family archives so that when 
he does generalize one knows that his 
judgment is based on specific knowledge 
that ranges widely over English history. 

With all the nuances of heights and 
depths, of light and shade, the book sur- 
veys the continuity of Catholicism from the 
Henrician schism down until our own era 
with final chapters, new in this edition, 
which continue the picture until almost 
yesterday. 
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Most general readers know something 
about Catholicism in England in Eliza- 
bethan and even Jacobean times—and then 
there is a gap in their knowledge until 
Emancipation and the Second Spring. Much 
of the seventeenth century, most of the 
eighteenth, and even the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century is a blank to them. 
This volume will bridge the gap, for it is 
a study in the continuity of a constituent 
though minority culture in English life. 

Many historians know David Mathew’s 
The Reformation and the Contemplative 
Life, The Jacobean Age, and The Social 
Structure in Caroline England. With his 
very detailed knowledge of the seventeenth 
century in England displayed in these 
books it is indeed surprising that the av- 
thor is able to give us in Catholicism in 
Englard so many details without blurring 
the general outlines. It is a rare scholar 
who is able to do both things so well. 

The nineteenth century portion is per- 
haps less satisfying than the other parts; 
here the scene becomes so crowded that 
the compression becomes almost too concise. 
For instance, Archbishop Mathew boils 
down his own book on Lord Action to a 
single page. But this is perhaps the period 
that people know best, and any other 
method on his part would have meant that 
the book would have become a two volume 
work. 


Archbishop Mathew modestly presents 
Catholicism in England as merely a sketch 
of the contribution of Catholics to English 
life and a brief impression of the in- 
fluence of individuals and Catholic groups 
upon English cultural history. He has done 
his work well, and now it is for additional 
scholars—whether they be working at the 
recusant poets, Crashaw, Pope, Kenelm 
Digby or Baron Corvo—to present more 
specialized studies against the background 
of continuity which the author has fur- 
nished as a setting for their work. 

—JOHN Pick 
Marquette University 
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Die Abberufung der Jungjrau von Barby. 
By Gertud von le Fort. Munich: Michael 
Beckstein. 


Jungfrailichkeit. By Werner Bergengruen. 
Olten (Switzerland): Vereinigung Olt- 
ner Biicherfreunde. 


Die Kastanienknospe. By Oda Schafer. 
Munich: Piper Biicherei. 


In the history of the Catholic Church 
we come across the times when the Chris- 
tian testimony and the holy images were 
clearly visible and practically uncontested 
and when the Christian truth reigned in 
security over vast stretches of secular life. 
God had overcome the world whose glory 
and beauty willingly submitted to His will. 
But God is victorious also when He is 
forsaken by the world, when the Christian 
testimonies are no longer accepted, when 
the holy images are broken and men no 
longer open themselves to the divine mes- 
sage. Then God is victorious by being 
abandoned. In the face of the most violent 
opposition of men to God’s will, the great 
deed won’t do any more, nor the impres- 
sive testimony, but only the silent aban- 
donment of God on His cross and the 
simple presence of Christ's mystery in the 
world. There is victory in this defeat, in- 
visible, it is true, but more powerful than 
all the visible powers of this earth. 


This mystery of the different historical 
epochs, their secret affinity to God's tri- 
umph or his abandonment, lives in the 
hearts of men and especially in the saints. 
They, too, in times of apostasy are vic- 
torious only by being abandoned. Thus 
Mechthild von Barby receives the mystical 
command to communicate with the “‘God- 
forsakenness” of the world by being her- 
self mystically forsaken by God in the 
bitter experience of an immense and abso- 
lute solitude. All the images, all securi- 
ties vanish. In former times, the sweetness 
of the fulfilled mystical love of God was 
once given to Mechthild of Magdeburg. 
That was in the Middle Ages, when the 
images and the splendor of decorated ca- 
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thedrals still spoke of God's victory over 
the world. Now, at the time of the icono- 
clasts, there is only the abandoned mystical 
love of God for Mechthild von Barby, 
whose soul is dying in the pangs of the 
birth of the time to come. The “desert of 
the naked Godhood” (as the mystics say) 
alone can withstand the onslaught of re- 
bellious mankind against the testimonies of 
the devotion of times past. And the desert 
of the naked Godhood is also in the soul 
of this holy and forsaken woman. But ulti- 
mately it is the same as the sweetness 
of fulfilment: “In the love of God, to live 
and to die are the same.” 

Here a wide view opens on the present 
time which Gertrud von le Fort has inter- 
preted in her books in such a penetrating 
and audacious way. The religious mean- 
ing and the part that apostasy plays in the 
history and economy of salvation become 
manifest as well as the possibility of gain- 
ing back the unbelieving world to new 
ways leading deep into the heart of the 
sinner. Love will discover these ways and 
follow them even into a mystical union 
with the enemy of Christian faith. 

A mysterious election is also the subject 
of Bergengruen’s story. A young noble 
girl of Reval kills a man who in his drunk- 
enness wants to touch her. This event for 
her becomes a command from destiny. It 
makes her realize what she spiritually 
might be and leads her to the very shape 
and core of her personality, which now 
she would have to confirm in a free and 
obedient way. The law courts acquit her, 
but before the tribunal of her own heart 
she readily accepts the message of her deed 
as an election and a destination. The center 
of her personality from now on will be a 
solitary, free and hardy virginity. 

In the quiet life of the convent she now 
enters, she gains deeper consciousness of 
this destination. Isn't there a hidden guilt 
in her decision to turn from the hot and 
urging life into a self-preserving and sterile 
virginity? When during a very cold win- 
ter a Russian-Tartarian army approaches the 





convent, she volunteers to stay behind be- 
cause she is convinced that now the time 
has come to pay the penalty for her guilt 
to the ardent, desiring life. But in the last 
moment, when already a Russian soldier is 
clutching at her, she definitely recognizes 
that it was really an order from on high 
that called her to the austere virginity that 
was her part, and that her guilt at any rate 
was not there. On the contrary, her crime 
was to yield to the drive of “life” and to 
renounce the high command of her spiritual 
destiny. And so she expiates her guilt by 
inducing the soldier to kill her. She dies 
pronouncing and realizing the formula of 
her life: virgo illaesa, virgo intacta ... 

In Gertrud von le Fort’s narrative the 
vocation into the utmost solitude is still 
conceived as a personal mission, as an imi- 
tation of and a community in Christ's soli- 
tude, and so in His glory. The heroine of 
Bergengruen’s story, however, is not elected 
and sent into her virgin life by the will of 
God, but by an impersonal destiny. Man 
is alone with his destination. 

These two narratives have a dramatic 
character. They lead into the center of the 
human personality and they speak of that 
moment of a supreme free decision which 
makes man transcend his surrounding situa- 
tion in the direction of his eternal destiny. 
The stories of Oda Schafer, on the other 
hand, are of a quite lyrical kind. Her per- 
sons seem to be part of the time and the 
things that surround them. She always 
depicts some important point of transition 
in the lives of the different persons. At 
these points of transition there appear 
symbols containing and summarizing the 
meaning of what happens. The chestnut 
bud fading in a glass of water symbolizes 
the life of a beautiful young girl unfold- 
ing and breaking down in the coming ca- 
tastrophe. The ‘nakedness of life’ breaks 
through the thin protecting cover and the 
danger becomes manifest which ever 
touches beautiful things, although against 
a background of solid order that is un- 
touched even by the greatest destruction. 
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In Oda Schifer’s short stories we do not 
find the conciseness and simplicity of line 
nor the manifestation of the depths of the 
human heart that charactertize the two first- 
menioned works. She is at her best when 
she describes situations in her fine, delicate, 
feminine way and in a simple and con- 
trolled language. Yet these situations are 
never really transcended. Man stays and 
is lost in them. Bergengruen makes his 
heroine finally overcome and transcend her 
trying situation towards herself and her 
solitary destination. But it is only in Ger- 
trud von le Forte’s narrative, the only 
genuinely Christian story of the three, that 
also this utter solitude is overcome—not by 
becoming in itself less intense, but by 
being understood as the silence of the 
transcendent God, in which, inaccessible 
but absolutely real, there is also His pres- 
ence, His love, and His glory. 

—JosEPH SCHWARZ 





Stories of Our Century by Catholic Authors. 
Edited by John Gilland Brunini and 
Francis X. Connolly. Lippincott. $3.00. 


The role of the anthologist in any cul- 
ture is important. He salvages what would 
otherwise be lost to countless readers and 
by his choice of selections influences taste 
and the direction of new currents of de- 
velopment. 

The anthologist is free to establish his 
own principles of selection. Brunini and 
Connolly have chosen the stories for their 
volume of fiction on the basis of what 
happened to the authors at the baptismal 
font. That is, they have decided to include 
Catholics by denomination rather than by 
inspiration. 

The question, however, is: How much 
significantly Catholic inspiration is mani- 
fest? Not a great deal. Among the stories 
of high quality in the collection (about 
half of the twenty-five), only two com- 
municate something specifically Catholic: 
Mary Lavin’s “Brother Boniface’’ and Gra- 
ham Greene’s “The Hint of an Explana- 
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tion.” Yet this percentage might have been 
much higher, for seven of the other major 
writers included are artists who have writ- 
ten as effectively of Catholic life as they 
have of man’s merely natural experience. 
Yet the editors have ignored these stories 
and included such as might just as well 
have been written by any perceptive artist. 

The seven writers are Morley Callaghan, 
Sean O’Faolain, Michael McLaverty, Bryan 
McMahon, Richard Sullivan, Harry Syl- 
vester, and J. F. Powers. Paul Horgan pre- 
sents a special case. Though he has written 
both types of stories the choice of a secu- 
lar story from his pen is entirely justifiable. 
“To the Mountains” is by far the finest 
story Horgan has written and is easily the 
best one in the volume. It almost miracu- 
lously captures the poetic quality of ad- 
venturous youth in the split moment be- 
tween boyhood and maturity. One is tempt- 
ed to state, so exceptional is the beauty of 
this story, that any collection which makes 
it available has thereby demonstrated its 
raison d’étre. 

There is no comparable justification for 
the choices of the stories from the other 
seven writers. In fact “Weep No More’’ is 
a third-rate Sullivan. Since Richard Sulli- 
van is one of the few first-rate American 
writers of Catholic life it is regrettable 
that he is so poorly represented—especially 
since his stories of Catholic life are 
artistically superior. Of the others it must 
be said that their stories of Catholic life 
are at least as good as their other stories 
and sometimes better. That they should 
have been consistently ignored in a collec- 
tion of stories “by Catholic authors” is a 
mystery about which this reviewer has 
nothing to say. 

Except about the choice of the story by 
J. F. Powers. Here mystery seems to give 
way to an explanation. “The Old Bird, A 
Love Story,” is atypical. Artistically right, 
it is a story that any fine craftsman of our 
times could have written. However, the 
significant contribution of Mr. Powers to 
Catholic writing is his exposure of the 
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extent to which secularism has invaded the 
parsonage. Naturally his satire is unaccept- 
able to some readers. Could it be that the 
editors were determined to publish a book 
which would draw no breath of adverse 
criticism from any quarter whatsoever? A 
book safe for use as a text in freshman 
high school classes? Perhaps the same 
timidity explains the omission of Frank 
O'Connor and the inclusion of one of John 
Fante’s weakest stories. Thomas Merton 
has written some memorable lines about 
timid writing. The same goes, I think, for 
timid editing: 


If a writer is so cautious that he 
never writes anything that cannot be 
criticized, he will never write anything 
that can be read. If you want to help 
other people you have got to make up 
your mind to write some things that 
some men will condemn. 


In the present state of Catholic letters 
it would not have been possible to keep 
the artistic level of the whole collection of 
stories up to the level of its best half. Yet 
the tapering of quality need not have 
petered out in something like “The Yellow 
Mail.”” Since Josephine Niggli and August 
Derleth have both published volumes of 
short stories it is difficult to see why their 
excellent work was not included, more 
difficult to understand than the omission 
of fine stories by Catholic writers who, like 
W. B. Ready, Joseph Carroll, Edward 
Sheehy, Betty Wahl, and Richard Coleman, 
have published only in magazines. Instead 
of using all of the best in the field of the 
short story, the editors eked out their vol- 
ume by including chapters from two novels, 
one by Bruce Marshall and one by Caryll 
Houselander. Adding novels to short stories 
is like adding rum to good red wine. The 
two genres do not mix. But if novels were 
to be represented, why not a chapter from 
Kate O’Brien? Why not one from Now 
With the Morning Star? 

Finally a word about the introduction. 
Certain claims are made for the unique 


quality of writers who are Catholics. ‘They 
all succeed in absorbing a particular world 
of fact into a larger world of universal 
truth.” Any artist does that. “Behind the 
world of appearances lurks always the dear 
unknown country which they call heaven 
and home.” Try to find it in the Evelyn 
Waugh story and two thirds of the others. 
The most sensitive literary Geiger will re- 
cord not the least ticking from the super- 
natural. The writers possess ‘‘a sensitivity 
to beauty, a spiritual tone in marked con- 
trast to the sense of futility predominant 
in the work of so many other professional 
writers.” Yes. But with very little effort a 
book of greater spiritual resonance could 
easily be assembled by choosing the best 
from among contemporary writers outside 
the Church—those who, like Jessamyn 
West, are untouched by the spirit of frus- 
tration. On the side of the angels, Catholics 
are still a minute minority. Yet their stature 
is somewhat taller than this anthology in- 
dicates. 
—SISTER MARIELLA GABLE, O.S.B. 

College of St. Benedict 





The Tears of the Blind Lions. By Thomas 
Merton. New Directions. $1.25. 


Following the Augustinian theory of 
knowledge, Thomas Merton has risen to 
an understanding of higher truth and an 
intuition of God’s ideas. To Merton the 
poetic experience is an activity of prayer; 
a contact with and possession of God, the 
sovereign reality. The ecstacies, either of 
the poetic experience or of the strict con- 
templative procedure—two ideas that seem 
inseparable in the present case—are, as 
Abbé Henri Bremond says in his illuminat- 
ing Prayer and Poetry, “not the light, but 
the generator of light.” In other words, the 
poetry is not the perfect ecstacy or happi- 
ness, but the stimulus toward the greater 
happiness of which it is but the symbol. 


One might wonder why Merton should 
continue to write when he has himself 
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said that poetry is a barrier to perfect con- 
templation. M. Hamon gives one answer 
in Traite de Piete: “It is incomparably 
easier to love if one remains silent than if 
one talks. The care of searching for words 
greatly obstructs the movement of the 
heart, which always loses something by do- 
ing so, unless it is recompensed for its loss 
by the gain that others may make.” As di- 
rected by the rules of his order, the pri- 
mary purpose of Merton’s poetry has been 
to communicate to men what he has learned 
of God; it is the propter abundantiam di- 
vini amoris overflowing to the point where 
it can no longer be kept to oneself.Thus is 
every poem a communication of love; an 
attempt at awakening the better selves of 
those who are within the circumference of 
the poet's words. 


The poems in this latest volume are but 
a re-emphasis of what Merton has been 
saying all along. As ever, he hears the 
voices of his favorite saints and heroes 
breaking through the silences of Gethsem- 
ani; the future of the world still occupies 
his elegies and pleas. In the poem titled 
“Christopher Columbus,” America is ques- 
tioned and warned: 


What will you do tomorrow, America 
Found and lost so soon 


. the devils are sailing for your 
harbors 
Launching their false doves into the 
air to fly your sands. 


Praying in litanies for a “hundred and 
twenty million paupers,” Merton remem- 
bers the city’s ugly architecture and curses 
it: 


Blessed is the army that will one day 
crush you, city, 

Like a golden spider, 

Blest are they that hate you. Blest 
are they 

That dash your brats against the 
stones. 


Only Gethsemani is tranquil and free 
from anxiety. The poet celebrates his soli- 
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tude and, in the opening poem, “Song,” 
rejoices: 
Thus I live on my own land, on my 
own island 
And speak to God, my God. 
and again in “In the Rain and the Sun”: 
I have walked upon the whole days’ 


su 
Rinsing Thy bays with hymns. 


This is the poetry of prayer that utters 
itself in the quiet Abbey; the prayer that 
does not pray within the poem but outside 
it, in both the poet and the reader. As a 
religious it is Merton’s duty to make him- 
self available to the divine gifts, and as a 
poet it is his duty to transmit something 
of the contemplative experience to the 
reader. In this respect, Merton’s words are 
perhaps more communicable than any po- 
etry being written today. 

Blatant simile, which sometimes spoils 
the subtlety of a poem, remains a part of 
Merton’s stytle; the juxtaposing of con- 
trasting ideas continues to shock the read- 
er in such a way that he often receives the 
emphasis in a place opposite to the one 
in which it was intended to fall. The book’s 
inscription, a quotation from Leon Bloy, 
which Merton uses as a poetic apology, ex- 
presses the difficulty: “When those who 
love God try to talk about Him, their 
words are blind lions looking for springs 
in the desert.” In order to speak of God, 
the poet must employ analogous words, 
for God is supera assequi; no word is so 
fresh as to be capable of expressing the 
inexpressible. This, I believe, is the reason 
for Merton's over-use of simile and his 
constant dependence on ideological con- 
trasts. 


In the poetry itself there is no definite 
promise for the future of Merton’s poetic 
activity. If he continues to write, we may 
certainly expect a deeper wisdom, but it is 
impossible to know how long this present 
phase of contemplative development will 
last. While it does continue, the important 
thing is to define the poetry of Thomas 
Merton by terms inside the philosophies of 
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his faith, for in those philosophies (of 
Aquinas, Augustine, and Duns Scotus) the 
knowledge and vision, the faith and truth 
of his poetry are formed; it is there that 
their single meaning is found. 

—CHARLES FRANCIS KNAUBER 
North Hollywood 





Mary O'Grady. By Mary Lavin. Little 
Brown. $3.00. 


Ireland is well known, amongst other 
things, as a place from which writers come. 
Now, by an interesting trick of fortune, 
it holds promise also as a place to which 
writers are going. Charles O'Neal, an 
American, has recently used one aspect of 
the Irish world very pleasantly in creating 
his folk-fancy, The Three Wishes of Jamie 
McRuin. He has created a charming little 
fantasy about the kind of people who in- 
habited Father Leo R. Ward’s God in an 
Irish Kitchen—the warm, real folk whose 
world of reality is mixed with myth but 
balanced by the spirit. 


Mary Lavin, originally a New Englander, 
who has already demonstrated her indebted- 
ness to the Irish scene, brings us still an- 
other picture of the Irish in her novel, 
Mary O’Grady. If Mr. O'Neal proved to 
us that the Irish like their little fantasies, 
Miss Lavin surely proves to us that they 
like their little tragedies. Almost, one sus- 
pects, they may delight in their tragedies 
as much as in their fantasies. In making 
such an analogy between two widely differ- 
ent novels, it is useless and perhaps obvious 
to note that each writer might have en- 
riched his work by bringing into focus 
more of the emphasis of the other writer. 
Mr. O’Neal’s world of imagination is not 
the whole Irish world, and neither does 
Miss Lavin’s treatment of the Irish sense 
of doom give a complete picture. 

Mary O'Grady comes from solid, country 
stock in Tullamore; but her destiny is firm- 
ly bound in Dublin’s fair city where she 
goes as a young girl, marries her first and 
true love, and works out her life of trage- 






dies and constant love. Mary Lavin re- 
creates the woman’s world of strife and 
struggle and love with sensitive penetra- 
tion. Even a brief résumé of the tragedies 
which cross this simple woman's life will 
suffice to demonstrate the scope of the 
work, First there is the sudden, unprepared- 
for death of Tom, the husband, leaving 
Mary alone to cope with her family of five 
children. In successive, almost methodical, 
order each of the O'Grady children is 
struck with some disaster of mind or body. 
Ellie and Angie and their prospective hus- 
bands are all killed in an airplane crash; 
then Patrick (after long and mysterious 
times in America seeking money and pow- 
er) returns to his home to bring new ter- 
ror into the hearts of the remaining family. 
His fate is resolved as he reconciles him- 
self to spending the rest of his time in a 
mental hospital. Then Larry, the youngest 
boy who has been studying for the priest- 
hood, is affected by his brother's fate and 
his superiors decide that he is not a fit 
candidate for continuing his studies. His 
future is solved only when he takes to the 
mission-field—thus saving his mother, at 
least, from the additional trial of having 
a “spoiled priest” for a son. Rosie, the 
youngest child, marries and gets herself 
into her own private hell of mental cruelty 
with a husband more noted for charm than 
pity. 

Arithmetically, this accounts for the 
O’Gradys. Through it all (except for a 
lapse after the airplane crash) Mary 
O’Grady remains constant, resolved: “It’s 
true,” she says, “that I've had my sorrows, 
but I was reconciled to God's will. And 
I'll have no talk about bad luck, if you 
please. That is pagan talk, and I won't 
listen to it.”’ It is in such resolution to even 
the hardest human things that the novel 
finds its final meaning as a Christian work. 

One cannot help but wonder, though, 
how finally convincing is the picture which 
Miss Lavin creates. Sometimes it seems 
that the fates are too constantly against 
poor Mary and, indeed, that she anticipates 
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if not enjoys the doom on her house, | 
Tragedy strikes so regularly and irrevoca- 
bly in this novel that there is often a great 
problem in the “willing suspension of dis. | 
belief.” Although Mary O’Grady is pre. 
sented (as such a quotation as that given 
indicates) as resigned to the will of God, 
the total effect for some readers may be 
rather a question mark than a calm “Fiat 
voluntas tua.” The last and moving section 
of the novel in which Rosie discusses her 
troubles with her mother could have—in 
this reader’s opinion—been more power- 
fully and firmly drawn. It is hardly too 
convincing, after all the doomed times, to 
be left—at Mary O’Grady’s death—with 
the rather vague hope that all manner of 
things will be well in the life of Rosie and 
her difficult husband. Surely one does not 
hope for an improbable “happy ending” for 
such a novel; but the finale is, perhaps, a 
little too tentative after all the disaster and 
distress which had filled the book. 


Every Christian life is founded in and 
fortified by suffering. The novelist who 
realizes this and recreates a real Christian 
world, with all its suffering and glory out 
of suffering, will have gone a long way 
toward creating that great Catholic novel 
about which people are always talking. If 
Mary Lavin has not been totally successful, 
she has done a readable and reasonable 
novel: maybe, finally, she meant us to un- 
derstand that novelists—like the God of 
the Portuguese proverb—sometimes have 
to write straight with crooked lines. 

—RosBERT HEYwoop 





Canon Charles Kingsley: A Biography. By 
Una Pope-Hennessy. Macmillan. $3.00. 


Time corrects many judgments and 
especially those that contemporaries make 
of one another. Tennyson called F. D. 
Maurice, the friend of Charles Kingsley, 
“the greatest mind since Plato,” and Kings- 
ley himself has not been without admirers. 
For many years the two-volume Charles 
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Kingsley: Letters and Memories of His 
Life, edited by his wife Frances Kingsley, 
stood safely on the shelf and is now chal- 
lenged by a fresh study by Dame Una 
Pope-Hennessy. 

The name of Kingsley immediately sug- 
gests the antagonist of Newman and the 
author of Westward Ho, Hypatia, and 
Water Babies. But he wrote much else and 
he led a multifarious life. As a social re- 
former he produced propagandist novels 
like Yeast and Alton Locks: the latter, 
which Carlyle called ‘a new explosion or 
salvo of red-hot shell against the Devil’s 
dung-heap,” is still important to anyone 
interested in Victorian social conditions. 
Kingsley was for a time a Christian Social- 
ist and something of a Broad Church theo- 
logian; he held the chair of modern his- 
tory at Cambridge, preached before Vic- 
toria, acted as tutor to the Princes of Wales. 


In writing her idealized life of her hus- 
band, Frances Kingsley built a monument 
to his memory, but she suppressed uncom- 
fortable facts and ruthlessly blotted out 
everything which might lead posterity to 
think of him as anything but a great lead- 
er of his era. She had a mania for annihilat- 
ing evidential documents, and even when 
she does print letters they are often so 
peppered with asterisks as to be almost 
incoherent. 

Una Pope-Hennessy has attempted to 
reassess Kingsley’s stature, and she has 
drawn on many hitherto unpublished fam- 
ily papers and correspondence. The portrait 
she paints is that of a thoroughly incon- 
sistent and muddle-headed man. 

She finds that his career was unpre- 
dictable and that his star traced no recog- 
nizable orbit because he depended on im- 
pulse rather than on any process of intel- 
lectual development. He bristled with ap- 
parent inconsistencies which indulgent 
friends were apt to attribute to a defective 
memory, but a more credible explanation, 
she contends, may lie in the fact that all 
events, great or small, were mirrored for 
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him in some past or present emotion, and 
thus were in their very nature evanescent. 
Thus he was always double-crossing him- 
self intellectually and losing his way in a 
maze. 


In speaking of himself, Kingsley blessed 
the intensity of a nature that enabled him 
to throw himself into work or play with 
no thought of anything but the matter on 
which he was at the moment engaged. In 
other words, feeling not observation, in- 
stinct not logic, hurled him headlong from 
one activity to another. This native endow- 
ment cut both ways. It enabled him to steep 
himself in whatever he was doing with an 
absorption so complete as to be unreflective 
and to some degree unintelligent, since he 
never anticipated the effect his action might 
have on others. 

For example, when he took occasion in 
a casual book review to attack the good 
faith of Catholic priests in general and of 
Newman in particular, he was at first sur- 
prised and then frightened at the uproar 
he had caused. Least of all had he envis- 
aged opposition. He felt that he had “by 
an act of courtesy put himself into the 
power of an unscrupulous opponent.”’ But 
this new biographer suggests that it is an 
open question as to whether he ever un- 
derstood what the fight was about, and she 
tends to agree with a reviewer who in a 
famous epigram summed up the matter 
thus, “Charley Kingsley goes down to his- 
tory as the embedded fly in the clear am- 
ber of his antagonist’s apology.” ; 

All of this is a very different character 
from the one presented by Frances Kings- 
ley. In fact the only consistent strand that 
Dame Una Pope-Hennessy finds in Kings- 
ley’s life is a persistent interest in sanita- 
tion. Undoubtedly his portrait needs to be 
corrected, but it is probable that his latest 
biographer goes almost too far in seeing 
in his life no pattern at all. 

—JOHN PIck 
Marquette University 


Melville. By Geoffrey Stone. Sheed and 
Ward. $4.50. Herman Melville: A Criti- 
cal Study. By Richard Chase. Macmillan. 
$4.50. 


The author of Moby Dick has now been 
dead for more than half a century, but the 
man and his work, apart from the great 
novel, are still relatively unknown to the 
average reader. Modern scholars are trying 
their best to remedy the situation. Recently 
we had Howard Vincent’s massive Trying- 
Out of Moby Dick, and here are two more 
full-length studies, both considerable works 
of interpretation, yet far apart in their 
methods and conclusions. 

Mr. Stone’s book is traditional in man- 
ner, the author focusing on the religious 
and philosophical aspects of Melville’s 
thought and writing. It is a well-written, 
thoughtful account, though at least one 
critic has already pointed out errors of fact 
in it, Mr. Stone having been out of touch 
with the most recent scholarship on his 
subject. Melville, as he reads the man and 
his work, was in the grip of a metaphysi- 
cal struggle which has left its mark on al- 
most everything he did and wrote. He had, 
says Stone, a personality divided between 
faith and reason: “All through his work 
the conflict is maintained, appearing now 
in one set of symbols and now in another, 
a recurrent pattern of irreconcilables.” This 
tension comes out most vividly in Moby 
Dick, which Mr. Stone calls “ a terrible 
essay in blasphemy.’ Pierre he finds to be 
an artistic failure, and Melville’s poetry 
mediocre: “Poetry for him was a way of 
saying things rather than of seeing them.” 
Nor does Billy Budd solve the long strug- 
gle. Melville came back to the Calvinism 
from which he started out; he never found 
the order for which he sought, for his 
search was an irrational one, more Mani- 
chaean than Christian, as Stone demon- 
strates. 

Mr. Chase's 


judgment of Melville's 


achievement is higher, and his book is 
more ambitious; it is an attempt to pene- 
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trate to the most recondite meaning of 
Melville’s symbolism. Professor of Litera- 
ture at Columbia University, and author of 
The Quest for Myth, Mr. Chase has for 
some time been concerned with the appli- 
cation to literature of the speculations of 
Freudian and Jungian psychology. In a 
paper he wrote some years ago for the 
Kenyon Review he defined myth as “a 
faithful exercise in living our lives. . . . 
It should arise from our own struggles to 
survive in the world; it should recreate 
dilemmas, achieve fulfillments, canalize 
undirected drives, resolve neuroses.” This 
is a very secular concept of the myth, and 
in his book on Melville Mr. Chase does 
indeed set out to show the relevance of 
Melville to the “new liberalism”—"“that 
newly invigorated secular thought at the 
dark center of the twentieth century which, 
whatever our cultural wreckage and dis- 
appointment, now begins to ransom liber- 
alism from the ruinous sellouts, failures, 
and defeats of the thirties.” 

For Mr. Chase, Melville mirrors him- 
self in the Ishmael-like characters that 
abound in his early novels as well as in 
the Ishmael of Moby Dick. His basic myth 
has two central themes: the Fall and the 
Search (here Chase and Stone have a com- 
mon idea). The Fall symbolizes both Mel- 
ville’s image of his fate and that of his 
family (his father died bankrupt and in- 
sane), and of America as well, a nation 
which had revolted from the tyranny of 
British rule, ‘“‘an Ishmaelite nation cast out 
by Europe to wander in the wi'derness, a 
nation betrayed by the Old World as a 
father might betray his son, forcing him 
to revolt and seek his own fortune.” This 
pattern runs through Melville’s prose and 
verse, according to Chase, and he traces it 
out in bold and ingenious (sometimes fan- 
tastically ingenious) detail. Of subsidiary 
themes he finds Melville’s latent homo- 
sexuality and his ‘Promethean humanism” 
most significant . 

Mr. Chase’s reading of Melville is bril- 
liant but highly speculative. Unlike Stone, 
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he calls The Confidence Man ‘a supreme 
achievement.” A difficult and perhaps dubi- 
ous work of interpretation, Mr. Chase’s is 
a book to be reckoned with and to be sub- 
mitted to rigorous probing, especially of its 
psychoanalytic assumptions and methods. 
The uninitiated reader will find it hard go- 
ing, and the critical reader will ask many 
questions. 
—Victor M. HAMM 

Marquette University 





The Last Garland. By Theodore Maynard. 
Monastine Press. $2.00. You Have Filled 
the Days. By Sister Michael Marie. 
Bruce Humphries. $2.75. The Factual 
Dark. By Chad Walsh. Decker Press. 
$2.00. The Annunciation Rosary. By 
William Alfred. Sower Press. Journey 
With Music. By Francis Maguire. Mon- 
astine Press. $2.50. 


There is so much pessimism in Catholic 
artistic criticism, so much bewailing of the 
fact that we have not what we have not, 
that it is a joy to find in five books three 
rewarding experiences and two magnificent 
experiences. One can scarcely expect to have 
a stout Cortes reaction to a new book by 
Mr. Theodore Maynard; or to make a 
thrilling discovery in the gentleness of 
Sister Michael Marie; or to exclaim with 
passionate wonder over the clever tech- 
niques of Mr. Chad Walsh. Yet in each 
of these poets there is the experience. And 
in the unfortunately entitled The Annunci- 
ation Rosary by Mr. William Alfred and 
in the accurately titled Journey with 
Music by Mr. Francis Maguire there is 
cause for exultation. 

Now I am not opposed to Catholic liter- 
ary pessimism. I believe that it is good and 
that it is significant since it means that our 
aspirations are still higher than our achieve- 
ments, but the bemoaning of what we have 
not accomplished leaves too little time for 
the performance of that critical duty which 
evaluates by temporal comparison. It is all 
very well to decry the lack of rapidity of 
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our advances, though such criticism also 
may degenerate into something quite vulgar 
and certainly quite American. It might even 
be better to remember that there is an ad- 
vance and to be happy that it has been a 
growth and not a sprouting. It might also 
be well to recall that there is a certain value 
even in the preservation of a tradition. 

Mr. Maynard’s The Last Garland is as- 
suredly in the tradition, though I have been 
rather amazed to find it in what I believe 
was the Times review that that tradition 
was the tradition of Crashaw. A priori I 
could consider nothing more unlikely and 
I have looked in vain for those sudden 
flashes which were Crashaw’s brilliancies 
as they were his disasters or for those 
technical eccentricities peculiar to Cras- 
haw’s preiod and place or even for a meta- 
physical influence unless it be the influence 
of that dogma which is the common heri- 
tage of Christianity, but the tradition which 
Mr. Maynard assuredly does maintain is, 
in theme, style, treatment, reflections, spirit 
and total tonality the tradition of Coventry 
Patmore. Even in situation, a series of 
poems on the love and death of a first wife, 
it is remarkably similar to The Unknown 
Eros. Even in the criticisms which will be 
levelled against it, particularly against 
Maynard's tenth sonnet and perhaps his 
rather somatic twelfth, the Mrs. Grundys 
will remark that neither poet shared Brown- 
ing’s feeling that it was not necessary for 
a poet to forego the just reserves of a gen- 
tleman. 

From a traditionalist, of course, one ex- 
pects traditional perfection. After all he is 
not experimenting and judgement must be 
made on the craft which he has learned 
from his predecessors. Mr. Maynard's verse, 
as becomes an established poet and the 
president of the Catholic Poetry Society is 
usually flawless. His sonnets are not just 
fourteen lines, but sonnets. And if occa- 
sionally such lines as “Even should I hurtle 
seeking but a floor’ (Sonnet XLIII) and 
“Even matter inert and soulless and de- 
void” (XLV) are metrically incorrect and 





rhythmically unjustifiable, there are few 
such lines in fifty sonnets. Perhaps there 
was a lure in the round number that made 
the post-death sequence a bit wearisome, 
though it may rather be caused by the one 
grave fault which truly differentiates Mr. 
Maynard’s work from Patmore’s—Mr. May- 
nard’s inability to capture a true symbol. 
Stars and daisies and muses can be nothing 
except lyrical allegorization. Yet this again 
is a fault almost inherent in the traditional 
mood, and as one sincerely and often stir- 
ringly maintaining that mood, Mr. May- 
nard is important. 

Sister Michael Marie is also of a tra- 
dition—the tradition of personal devotion- 
al verse, a little sweet, a little cloistered, 
although with justice those other adjectives 
which have been used of her verse might 
be employed—such as authentic, delicate, 
simple and direct. Judged for what they 
are, not for what they are not, these lyrics 
are devotional and personal. They belong 
to that tradition which produced the writ- 
ings of Therese of Lisieux, not Teresa of 
Avila and of nuns like Sister Michael 
Marie not nuns like Sister Hroswitha. They 
contain, it is true, statements about inten- 
sity more frequently than intense state- 
ments, but they have unity of feeling, 
flashes of insight, delicacy of touch and 
they show a mastered craft. Every once in 
a while they give promise of things to 
come as in the poem “Mother” which 
would be perfect without a rather Bernar- 
dine last line, “How sweet—how sweet,” 
which makes you wish that some advisor 
had insisted that the poem end with the 
line before—‘Lay down and rest you up,” 
which is quite sweet enough. 

But then, one asks, is there not room for 
Bernardine sweetness in devotional verse? 
Is it a fault to be moved by the gentler 
things and to think of big powers with 
dread, to be fearful even, as in “To A 
Sacristan’’ for one who approaches the 
Blessed Sacrament? Maybe this is rather 
nice after all. And certainly in this book 
there is that consistency of image which 
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makes for unity and authenticity. One might 
wish that the images were a little more 
fibred. I have chosen one apiece from the 
seventeen poems which make up the first 
part of the book. They are: 1, sacramental 
breast; 2, gossamer; 3, shimmering; 4, 
whisper; 5, wistful; 6, velvet; 7, dewy 
softness; 8, wisp; 9, soft clouds; 10, 
starlit haze; 11, a tremble; 12, sweet whis- 
per; 13, wet silver arms (the only really 
unfortunate one since the poet wishes to 
be clasped in them and they belong am. 
biguously either to a tree or to the rain—a 
damp process withal); 14, weavings; 15, 
cooing dove; 16, sighs and bends; 17, 
melted liquid sky. 

But let us compare these devotional 
verses with the devotional verse of a few 
years ago! Compare them with the maga- 
zine-verse which appeared in the periodi- 
cals given credit-lines in this volume. Only 
thus can one see the vast advance made in 
this genre. It is to women like Sister 
Michael Marie that we owe this advance 
and books like You Have Filled the Days 
which go far toward elevating the tastes of 
those readers to whom liquid skies appeal. 

Now it is precisely to eradicate the 
tendencies of stock devotional verse that 
Mr. Chad Walsh writes as he does. The 
dust jacket of The Factual Dark says that 
he is opposed to that attitude which for 
too long has associated religious verse 
with the stilted and antique language of 
the gospel hymns. You find what he means 
immediately in the first poem, “The New 
Catacombs” and in the lines “The football 
bleachers/have dens for the beasts by the 
shower rooms,” and “And Caesar with 
flashlights enters and enters.” 

Here is what is getting to be a very 
familiar sound in the medium of T. S. 
Eliot, Robert Lowell, and in the critical 
categories of Allen Tate and the Kenyon- 
ites. There is no particular reason why de- 
votional verse or any other kind of verse 
should not be written in this mannerism 
provided that the verses are not too remi- 
niscent. Only once in a while Mr. Walsh 
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shows a bit too much of his influencers— 
“Second Coming” with its parody of a 
parody of Eliot is like telling a grim joke 
about a grim joke, and “The Gothic 
Wasteland” has been done at least equally 
well by Frost. Then, too, there is the odd 
lack of arrangement in the volume, where- 
by light New Yorker joggles strong social 
verse; or perhaps this is intentional and 
has place in the theory of juxtaposition of 
mood, like the lines in “The Pursuit”: “I 
have fled You, fled to the soft brook edges/ 
And knelt till asters touched above my hair. 
I have hitchhiked on winding low gear 
ridges—’”” and so on. But in my case, save 
for “News Letter to My Friends,” which 
could stand tightening, that is all my veto. 


The Factual Dark has, as the hoardings 
say, something for everybody. If you do 
not like one genre Mr. Walsh can be equal- 
ly deft in another. He is as protean as Sis- 
ter Michael Marie is consistent. And there 
is marvel in that, that religious verse can 
be ungrooved and that in our time it can 
appear in any accent it wishes. Beyond that 
Mr. Walsh has something else of greater 
importance—he has ideas—shocking ideas 
very often and that is good; expressed in 
the language of shock and that is right. 
But ideas. 


And now I cannot help but go a little 
whimsical and ask you to fancy yourself 
some years back picking up a book called 
The Annunciation Rosary, particularly if 
the book were, as it is, paper bound in lady 
blue. Then, gentle reader, turn to the fore- 
word and you will discover that it is in 
lieu of elegy to a dear departed—only here 
something happens. Strangely the prose is 
vibrant. And then—but the fantasy fades. 


The Annunciation Rosary by Mr. Wil- 
liam Alfred is a major achievement. It is 
written as if for choral speech and perhaps 
it could be done so but only by an artist 
like Miriam Gow or Mrs. Victor Hamm. 
It must not be entrusted to the intemperate 
or the indelicate because it is that rare 
thing, choral lyric. It sings. It throbs. It 
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builds to ecstatic (I have never committed 
that word before) crescendo. It is incredi- 
bly composed of techniques culled out of 
balladry, odes, even, God save the mark, 
French forms; it has glosses in case you 
are not reading it aright; its sections, based 
on the mysteries, extend from eight lines 
to two packed pages. It is not a mysterious 
accomplishment but it is the kind of 
achievement which like the electric light 
leaves one saying “Why didn’t somebody 
think of that before?” 


There are many right moments like this: 


When all sleep falls desperately apart 
And you wake mortal. 


or: 
As simply as a leaf the lark 
is wearing in her eyes 
when, swerving out the fractured dark 
they wear both trees and skies. 
or, and this is the entire “Carrying of the 
Cross”: 


I bore you once in pain, 
my son, 

and cold. 

I bear you once again; 
And I am very old, 

here in this street of rain, 
and wish that it were done, 
my son. My son. 


There is no need to say any more. Now 
anyone may share in the discovery of a 
major poet and that is almost enough for 
one lifetime. 

But it is still not enough, although it 
is a little late to discover Francis Maguire 
since he has already been acclaimed upon 
the issuance of Journey with Music as one 
of the five outstanding poets of our coun- 
try. The only adequate remark can be, “This 
is it.” 

It is indeed a journey and it is with 
music. There is a journey from the begin- 
nings, the pert little lyrics that appeared 
before the war in the better Catholic maga- 
zines, the things about bulls and foxes and 
snow, up to those fast, glorious, bitter, de- 
nunciatory verses, the only true war-poems 
I have as yet seen, with flaring lines likes: 


“Who knows what men can meet with— 
and survive.” 


There is the terror of a poem like ‘‘Por- 
trait,” defeated and defiant; and the last 
lines of the preceding poem, “Fable” 


And yet it took both prayer and rum 

To reach his equilibrium. 

Or that wonderful, tragic contradictory 
in “Yes, Dawn Will Come’: or the abso- 
luteness of “Note from the Continent”— 
the pathos of which expresses for the only 
time what we, in service, experienced: 


We knew and we feared this; and yet, 
though unuttered, 

This too we knew and now it is wit- 
nessd by time; 

That a heart can stir always (though 
slowly) and birds sing (somewhere) 

And bells chime. 


There have been Sassoon and Seegar and 
Brooke. And this time, for his time, Frank 
Maguire. 

He, as the others, is in the strictest sense 
a Catholic poet. Now I do not know the 
definition of Catholic poetry unless it be 
a synonym for poetry, just as the multipli- 
cation table must be Catholic mathematics. 
So if this is a cross-section of our Catholic 
poetry we need have no _ lamentations 
though I should like to add one unpopular 
word more, particularly offensive in this 
magazine. I do not happen to believe that 
this is significant of a renascence. I believe 
that it is significant of something of far 
more importance—the continued function- 
ing of the vital force that has never, 
through our worst times, been entirely 
dormant; the outcome of a long and hardy 
tradition; the result of our constant dis- 
satisfaction, lamentation, regret that we are 
not better—the direct product of what I 
mentioned in the beginning—the pessimis- 
tic attitude of Catholic critics, because I 
suppose that since only God is perfect, 
even Frank Maguire can do better. 

—JOHN L. Bonn, S.J. 
Boston College. 
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Collected Letters of St. Therese of Lisieux, 
Trans. by F. J. Sheed. Sheed and Ward. 
$3.75. 


The Carmel at Lisieux celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of the death of St. 
Therese of Lisieux (in 1897) by issuing 
to the world at large all her correspond- 
ence. The whole process of beatification 
and canonisation was, in the case of “the 
Little Flower of Jesus,” one of extraordi- 
nary swiftness. Usually the writings of 
saints are not published much before a 
century after their deaths, but the im. 
primatur for L’Histoire d'une Ame came 
in March, 1898, scarcely a year after her 
death, and ten years later at the request of 
Mother Marie-Angelus of the Child Jesus, 
prioress of the Carmel at Lisieux, Bishop 
Lemonnier of Bayeux consented to interest 
himself in the cause of Sister Therese. 

Only fifty of the letters were published 
in L’Histoire d’une Ame, and these were 
not arranged in chronological order. In 
the book under review two hundred and 
forty-six letters are available, most of them 
for the first time. The first letters were 
written by Therese when she was a child 
of fourteen (although there are samples of 
letters composed when the saint was a child 
too young to hold the pen herself), and 
the last letter, scribbled on the back of a 
holy picture, was a prayer to the Blessed 
Virgin written just before her death. The 
whole period consists of ten years, since 
St. Therese of Lisieux died when she was 
only twenty-four years of age. 


The letters record the extraordinary 
workings of divine grace in the soul of a 
child who, throughout her life, retained 
that quality of spiritual childhood of which 
Holy Scripture speaks. Indeed, this child- 
likeness is of the essence of all true sancti- 
ty—simplicity, complete trust in God, hv- 
mility—and is essentially the same as the 
“descending into one’s own nothingness” 
of that austere doctor of the spiritual life, 
St. John of the Cross, who was of the same 
spiritual family as St. Therese, and upon 
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whose writings she nourished her own 
spirit. 

When a saint is first canonised there is 
usually a fashionable attention to her 
cultus. In the case of the little Carmelite 
nun there were hundreds of novenas con- 
ducted in her honour by priests who were 
often more zealous than informed con- 
cerning her essential claim to sanctity. 
Emphasis was placed upon her sweetness 
and childlikeness. Consequently those who 
were unfamiliar with the severity of her 
mortification, and of the truly sacrificial 
nature of her whole life, were unable to 
see beyond the sugary mannerisms of an 
effete nineteenth century French bour- 
geoisie, or to realize that her sanctity was 
all the more remarkable in that it was able 
to transcend the naivete and sentimentalism 
of a lush and artificial culture. 

Nevertheless the Martin family, into 
which Therese was born, was representa- 
tive of the best Catholic families of France. 
Their spirituality was based upon the solid 
rock of Christian doctrine, despite the fact 
that the family was in comfortable circum- 
stances, and the girls were socially elegible 
for the kind of complacent bourgeois fam- 
ily living which was much esteemed in 
France at that time. 

Therese, the youngest child, was pre- 
cocious in intelligence, physically beauti- 
ful, highly intuitive and sensitive. These 
natura! qualities were combined with a 
temperament that inclined her towards con- 
templation. Intensely subjective in her 
thought processes, she was in this respect 
completely modern in her psychological ap- 
proach to her vocation. It is in this respect 
that her sanctity makes an immediate ap- 
peal to our times. Dr. John Wu, the emi- 
nent Chinese convert to Catholicism, and 
a deep student of the philosophies of Lao 
Tse and of Confucius, writes of Therese 
in his study The Science of Love: 


To my mind Therese is so significant 
to the spiritual life of our age, pre- 
cisely because she is a saint fully 
aware of her mental states. She is 
charmingly subtle and subtly charm- 
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ing. She is ingeniously ingenious and 
she is holy. She is as complicated as 
she is simple. She is delicately auda- 
cious, and audaciously delicate. She 
has the head of a witch, and the heart 
of an angel. She is as flexible as water, 
and as passionate as fire. She is a 
genius who knows how to hide her 
genius gracefully. She knows the mas- 
culine but keeps to the feminine . . . 


Naturally her letters were not written 
for publication. But we owe a great deal to 
her two sisters, who were able to shed con- 
siderable light on the more intimate and 
personal aspects of many of the letters 
which were written to them. Therese had 
three sisters in the same Carmel with her- 
self. Marie, the eldest of the family, took 
charge of the home after the mother’s death 
in 1877, and later entered the Carmel 
taking the name of Sister Marie of the 
Sacred Heart. Some of the tenderest letters 
are addressed to her, and to Pauline, the 
second sister (Sister Agnes of Jesus) whom 
Therese addresses as “Little Mother.” It 
is probably to Celine, Therese’s youngest 
sister, that we owe the most faithful ac- 
count of the “way of spiritual childhood” 
(which she brought to the Process), for 
Celine was taught by Therese herself when 
she was a novice at the Carmel. Therese 
called her “the sweet echo of my soul.” 


The publication of these letters is an 
important event for the many students of 
the saint, and especially for theologians 
who are anxious to study for themselves 
the extraordinary workings of grace in this 
chosen soul. But the letters will also be a 
revelation to those who know St. Therese 
of Lisieux only by reputation, and who are 
not convinced. The letters should be read 
in conjunction with the Austobjography, 
and with the assistance of a good commen- 
tary on the saint's life, such as, for exam- 
ple, Pere P. H. Petito’s Sainte Therese de 
Lisieux: Une Renaissance Spirituelle, which 
brings out the theological and mystical as- 
pects of the little saint's path to Heaven. 

It is difficult, from the letters alone, to 
understand the sterner aspects of her real- 






ism. Some of the apparently most artless 
and naive letters were written at moments 
when Almighty God was working most 
profoundly in Therese’s soul. For example, 
as Father Vernon Johnson points out in 
his excellent foreword to the book, letters 
X and XI, written when Therese was only 
fifteen years of age, and apparently dealing 
merely with the cheerful commonplace of 
polite correspondence, were composed at a 
time when the child was receiving excep- 
tional graces of contemplation. At this 
time she was being drawn into an especially 
intimate understanding of the Precious 
Blood, and her sou! was absorbed in pray- 
ing for the conversion of the famous mur- 
derer Pranzini. 


St. Therese of Lisieux, whose “little 
way” the late Pope Pius XI has recom- 
mended to the entire Catholic world as be- 
ing the essence of the traditional spiritual 
path to perfection recommended by the 
Church, has become one of the most uni- 
versally known saints of modern times. This 
collection of her letters will only add to 
her mystical lustre and charm, and if read 
with an intelligent appraisal of her life, 
will without doubt encourage many more 
souls to take the first faltering steps to- 
wards personal sanctification. The transla- 
tion seems clear and spontaneous, and the 
Abbé Combes provides a_ biographical 
framework. The work is well indexed and 
contains many notes. 

—C. J. EUSTACE 





Why Do I Write? By Elizabeth Bowen, 
Graham Greene, V. S. Pritchett. Lon- 
don: Percival Marshall. 


This little book, really a long chain let- 
ter, considers the writer’s place in society. 
Not, however, as this is frequently done 
for publication. The tone here is different, 
itself an achievement in a sub-branch of 
letters with a rich tradition of despair, 
nonsense, and manifesto. Miss Bowen, for 
example, questions the question: “If soci- 
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ety, at this moment, in this age, did 
ie icc 

As veteran writers of fiction the con- 
tributors are perfectly familiar with the 
predicament that their profession, taken 
seriously, provokes, but like survivors on 
a raft gazing in different directions they 
apprehend different waves of the common 
calamity. From his position on the low end 
of the raft, nearest the sharks, Mr. Pritchett 
is naturally more concerned with survival 
itself, with money—which, translated, is 
time and freedom to work as a writer. Mr. 
Greene, perhaps higher and drier for his 
movie sales, much prefers the raft to being 
picked up by the ship of state. Miss Bowen 
remarks, “If we ever did get the paper 
back, if we ever could just be reprinted 
and kept in print, it does not seem to me 
that our position would be so bad.” 

I think that Mr. Pritchett, who con- 
tributes the preface and one more letter 
than the others, makes the liveliest read- 
ing. First of all he discusses the temptation 
there is for the writer to answer questions 
put to him as to an oracle by well-meaning 
people. Miss Bowen has a satisfactory ex- 
planation of this modern phenomenon. 
Every time a writer produces a story, she 
says, he creates a world, a society, and it 
is for this reason—for this thaumaturgy— 
that the writer is expected to demonstrate 
an omniscience he does not possess outside 
his books. (“Even stories which end in the 
air, which are comments on or pointers to 
futility, imply that men or women are too 
big or good for the futility in which they 
are involved. Even to objectify futility is 
something.” ) The place for the writer, all 
contributors agree, is not on the platform. 

It is to the platform, however, that he 
must go in order to make his living; to the 
radio; to reviewing; to Hollywood. These 
are the opportunities that fall to an “estab- 
lished” writer, the permanent odd jobs that 
keep body and soul and family together 
and ultimately drain and disestablish him. 
It is the writer’s person, not his best work, 
which is in demand, for which readers will 
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actually pay some of the same money they 
pay for essentials. The writer should be 
thankful, of course, for the esteem he en- 
joys today. It was not ever thus. Miss 
Bowen: “The worst it boils down to, really, 
is that people these days have a mania for 
being shown round factories.” 

Mr. Pritchett, evidently having found it 
difficult to subsist on esteem, has a plan or 
two for reforming the gentle reader. Ec- 
clesiastical thinkers must have thought 
along these very lines before it was decided 
officially that the people, for all their love 
of it, had a duty to support their church. 
Mr. Pritchett conducted a little survey on 
his own and discovered that a book (pre- 
sumably one of his) in a large public li- 
brary is likely to make for its author in the 
course of a year about one-seventh of a 
penny. Libraries, he thinks, should be made 
to pay a royalty on lendings and as mat- 
ters stand now have no right to the air of 
beneficence that attaches to them. (Mr. 
Greene is for some kind of revised system 
of royalty payment but thinks of the li- 
brarian as the writer’s best friend.) Pub- 
lishers, Mr. Pritchett thinks, should be 
made to spend part of their profits from 
the classics on new writers. (Mr. Greene 
says that except for the vanity and scav- 
enger variety, publishers have always 
financed new writers with profits made 
from old ones.) Capitalists, Mr. Pritchett 
thinks, should be made to pay more than 
then do. “The huge combines are poor, 
shoddy successors to the aristocracy of the 
eighteenth century; they have put nothing 
back into the spiritual life of society, and 
now have to deal with (and are being 
tuled by) the bored recalcitrant slaves they 
have created, the dull and spiritually dead 
tankers of the Trades Union movement. 
The Trades Unions themselves, faithfully 
reflecting the mentality of their employers, 
have done nothing either. In their indolent 
way they fall for the convenient fallacy 
that ‘art happens.’ So far it has ‘happened’ 
to other people, who have loathed both 
parties.” 
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There is the inevitable time lag, the old 
habit of thought to be broken, but the 
noble worker, in fiction, has gone the way 
of the noble plutocrat before him, and for 
the same reason. As a protagonist there is 
something wrong with the organized labor- 
er, as such, as there is with, say, the 
organized Catholic. Solidarity would seem 
to be a superficial virtue more admired by 
leaders of men than by writers. The writer 
is a lone wolf by definition; for him a cer- 
tain ambivalence can be a virtue. Mr. 
Pritchett: “Society lives a cat and dog life 
with its doctrines; it is fatal to a writer 
not to be aware of that, or to tell lies 
about it.” 

Mr. Greene claims that he, as a writer, 
must be “disloyal” to his religion. I assume 
this to be his way of calling attention to the 
inexorable demands made upon him or any 
serious writer by literature, demands that 
keep him from becoming the saint that his 
religion assures him it is within his power 
to become, and his duty. It is a nice dilem- 
ma, perhaps best resolved, or cushioned, by 
marriage with a good woman and the en- 
suing necessity to abstain from either 
course, to do secondary work in order to 
provide for loved ones. 


The subject of patrons comes up in this 
book just as it does so often in the con- 
versation of writers. Mr. Greene and Mr. 
Pritchett both prefer the private patron to 
all others. He is almost extinct, this best 
of all possible patrons, and does not seem 
likely to reappear. In England the labor 
government proudly announces that only 
250 persons have spendable incomes of 
more than £5000 a year after taxes. Over 
here Joseph Wood Krutch, writing in The 
Nation on the current attitude of founda- 
tions toward the arts, says there seems to 
be unanimity among the donors on one 
thing: “No more major sums for ‘humani- 
ties.’ Science has become the sole heir. 

Failing the private patron, then, there is 
the state. (Perhaps a few hard-headed 
sculptors and painters still dream of doing 
something for the Church at plumber’s 





rates—wrongly, I understand, for the 
church is no longer a gallery as it is no 
longer a concert hall.) Mr. Greene, for his 
part, wants and expects nothing from the 
state. Mr. Pritchett, however, is willing to 
consider aid under certain impossible con- 
ditions which he clearly outlines. A com- 
mittee of eminent authors would select the 
most deserving applicants for subsidies. 
Who, Mr. Greene inquires, would select 
the committee? Granting the possibility of 
getting the right kind of committee, the 
recent controversy over the Bollingen 
award illustrates, among other things, the 
problems of competent judges in a repub- 
lic where there is, inevitably, a disposition 
to confuse merit with popularity. 

Mr. Pritchett holds that the state has 
taken away—which is true—and thus must 
compensate—which is not true of any state 
known to me. At best a state will operate 
for the common good. The writer's good 
is not so common. What Mr. Pritchett 
really wants, of course, is to be let alone, 
which is an awful lot to ask of any mod- 
ern state. He complains that the state, in 
its zeal to care for the bodies of souls, 
hasn't considered the position of writers and 
other individualists. With reason. “To 
speak for myself, I might after twenty 
years of writing, have expected to live on 
my income as an imaginative writer. I could 
not possibly do so. Any man in the other 
professions, any business man, is protected 
by the costs of his business from the ut- 
most depredations of the tax collector. His 
capital is not taxed. A writer’s capital és 
taxed.” If the state were to offer Mr. 
Pritchett the helping hand—no more than 
what in some form appears to be the farm- 
er’s and manufacturer's due—he would like 
the pleasure of accepting or refusing it. 

Mr. Greene insists upon the obvious 
point that writers subsidized by the state 
would stand to lose their unique inde- 
pendence, their souls. “For the writer, just 
as much as the Christian Church, is the 
defender of the individual. The soldier, the 
loyal man, stands for the mass interment, 
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the common anonymous grave, but the 
writer stands for the uneconomic, probably 
unhealthy, overcrowded little graveyard, 
with the stone crosses preserving innumer- 
able names.” 


Obviously, there is a plan in the un- 
planned acquisitive society, an insurance 
policy which does not include the writer 
(among others) as beneficiary. Conceivably, 
however, a change for the better could be 
for the worse. Just imagine the sort of per- 
son who would be attracted to the arts if 
they offered security. In Russia, presumably, 
he has been strongly attracted; hence the 
deadly quality of their recent literature (of 
course there are other, better explanations 
than the one I suggest). Over here it would 
be different. Over here the ubiquitous jun- 
ior executive would kiss his wife at the 
Station, snatch a paper, board the train 
and «urn nervously to the book section— 
would old Grimshaw, the firm’s senior 
author, call for a new chapter today? 

Miss Bowen sums up the argument in 
the last letter in the book: 


There cannot possibly be too many 
good writers, but any kind of subsidy, 
exemption or protection for the writ- 
ing trade could easily mean that there 
were too many writers. The idea that 
writing, as a profession, is risky, ultra- 
exacting, lonely, dehumanising and un- 
likely ever fully to be rewarded should, 
I think, be promulgated. There should 
be no promise of the race being to 
any but the swift, the battle being to 
any but the strong. I am sure that in 
nine oui of ten cases the original wish 
to write is the wish to make oneself 
felt. It's a sign, I suppose, of life's 
decreasing livableness as life that peo- 
ple should feel it possible to make 
themselves felt in so few other ways. 
The non-essential writer never gets 
past that wish. But actually, as I sup- 
pose anybody who Aas written for 
twenty or twenty-five years knows, 
that initial wish to make oneself felt 
evaporates after the second or at least 
the third book: after that point writers 
divide off into those who, honestly 
planning to make money, have reason 
to think themselves, now, on to some- 
thing good, and those who, now, find 
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themselves ridden by an impersonal 

obsession on the subject of writing 

for its own sake. The latter, however 

—one cannot ignore the fact—have 

got to make money too. Enough money 

to pay their own and their families’ 
way through life. 

It may seem to some readers that there 
is too much talk of money going on among 
writers. It creates a bad impression, some 
readers would say, and they would be right, 
but for them there is George Bernard Shaw’s 
illuminating comment after conferring with 
Samuel Goldwyn, the movie magnate: 
“There is only one difference between Mr. 
Goldwyn and myself. Whereas he is in- 
terested in art, I am interested in money.” 

—J. F. Powers 
Marquette University 





A Survey of Catholic Literature. By Stephen 
J. Brown, S.J., and Thomas McDermott. 
Bruce. Revised edition. $4.00. 


Many scholars and librarians will wel- 
come the appearance of a revised edition 
of A Survey of Catholic Literature which 
originally appeared five years ago. 

The writers’ objective—and certainly a 
book must be evaluated, at least in part, in 
terms of what it sets out to do—is to give 
a panoramic view of Catholic letters from 
Apostolic times down to our own day; to 
range over nearly nineteen centuries of 
writing and over five continents. Thus one 
finds both Tertullian and Francis X. Tal- 
bot, Australia and South Africa as well as 
the United States and France. 

This is a prodigious undertaking to con- 
centrate within less than three hundred 
pages, and it is made doubly difficult by a 
very elastic and flexible definition of Cath- 
olic literature—almost ‘“‘any book of last- 
ing value’—so that actually historical and 
theological works as well as belles-lettres 
are included. This means, for instance, that 
the authors undertake to touch on almost 
everything written before the Reformation. 

It means, further, that there must be 
some selectivity and that they are not able 
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to write a literary history but rather a com- 
prehensive “survey.” Comments must be 
confined to sketching broad movements and 
schools and tendencies, and only brief men- 
tion can be given to individual writers or 
works. The book therefore becomes a list- 
ing of authors and titles under various 
chronological and geographical headings 
which are further broken down into vari- 
ous genres. 

Considering the vastness of the under- 
taking, the degree of achieving success is 
impressive. 

It is not surprising that the most valua- 
ble contribution is bibliographical. Stephen 
Brown, S.J., has devoted his life in Dub- 
lin to bibliographical work, and he has 
swept an immense amount of material into 
his orbit. It is unfortunate at times that he 
does not clearly indicate for the uninitiated 
the difference in quality between such a 
book as, let us say, Walsh’s Thirteenth 
Greatest of Centuries and Karl Young's 
Drama in the Mediaeval Church, or that 
as much emphasis is given to the work of 
Owen Francis Dudley as Graham Greene. 
Many names and titles are of historical 
rather than intrinsically literary importance 
and sometimes the reader is left to discov- 
er the difference for himself. 

One most certainly sees attempts to make 
judgments involving high standards (the 
comment for instance on the Catholic 
Church in America, “We can be prouder 
of its achievements than of its literary 
merits”), but too often the standard seems 
to be edification. 


Some of the most questionable state- 
ments are quoted from the evaluations of 
others—though agreement is implied. Thus 
in the midst of such a wide generalization 
as “Material prosperity has come to Cuba 
but has not yet diminished the love of 
literature,” the authors quote seriously: 
“*At present the periodicals published in 
the island equal if they do not surpass in 
literary qualities those of any other na- 
tion.’”” Or they quote in reference to the 
essays of Rev. James Daly: “ ‘they are 


written in an English prose that is, in its 
genre, so flawless and delightful, that we 
dare any living writer in our language to 
match it.’” 

Such comments betray a lack of stand- 
ards that has been the bane of so much of 
our literary scholarship that unconsciously 
one tends to discount the critical observa- 
tions and concentrate on the bibliographical 
aspects of the book. 

Some of the defects of the original edi- 
tion have been taken care of; both Georges 
Bernanos and Luigi Sturzo are now in- 
cluded, as they certainly ought to be, al- 
though their names do not appear in the 
index. Some proof errors remain and such 
well-known names as those of John Bru- 
nini or Gertrud von le Fort appear queerly 
awry. While scores of minor-minor con- 
temporaries appear, Bruce Marshall is not 
even listed. 

But the task involved was almost im- 
possible, and one must admire much that 
been accomplished. Catholic literary schol- 
arship has been in such a sad state that one 
wonders whether it is possible to produce 
a completely satisfactory survey of this 
sort before scholars have produced numer- 
ous separate studies of separate fields. Then 
would come the time when a _ master 
scholar could combine and integrate all 
that has been done. 

In the meantime such a book as this will 
have to stay on our library shelves as an 
outline that is to be filled in. 

—JOHN Pick 
Marquette University 





Transition Workshop. Edited by Eugene 
Jolas. Vanguard. $5.00. New Directions 
11. New Directions. $4.50. New Road 
5. Edited by Wrey Gardiner. New Di- 
rections. $2.50. 


Although any fresh turn of technique 
or subject matter is “new writing’—as 
with Wordsworth and Coleridge in 1798, 
for example—the epithet as it is now used 
is a recent, almost contemporary one. It 
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is most often taken to designate the avant 
garde technique, but as Stephen Spender 
points out (in an article on poetry in New 
Roads 5), the adjective “modern” is more 
properly applied to the writer's attitude 
toward his subject than toward technique. 
For Spender, Baudelaire is a “modern,” 
despite his traditional forms, whereas 
Whitman is a traditionalist in spite of his 
technique. Spender sees the attitude of 
“tragic gaiety’” as the modern response, 
particularly when it is couched in a style 
“concentrated, fragmentary, and rapid, 
which is surely the style of our age.” 

The style of our age. A sympathetic 
reading of transition workshop, selections 
from the eleven years of the life of the 
magazine fransition, suggests the paradox 
that the stylistic experimentalists of our 
time have been, whether consciously or not, 
mediaevalists. They have, many of them, 
gone back to the Middle Ages for forms 
to express the modern attitude—to gar- 
goyle, to be sure, rather than Summa—or 
perhaps more precisely, they have gone to 
where the Middle Ages and the Renaissance 
meet. The broken line and distorted per- 
spective, the magical distortions of matter 
of the one, and the proliferation of myth of 
the other combine to give form and sub- 
stance to the modern temper. The writers 
for transition in particular, other “new” 
men some less so, set themselves the task 
of exploding matter, of utterly atomizing 
bourgeois formalism. Their major vehicle 
is the dream (‘‘we stressed work with a 
fantastic, dreamlike, apocalyptic trend”), 
and they for the most part rejoyce in being 
freudfathered. And their work is analogous 
in some of its effects to mediaeval graphic 
allegory, to The Dance of Death, to the 
Diirer of the woodcuts, and to Memling. It 
is, as the Joyce fragment from the then 
Work in Progress has it, “Putting Allspace 
in a Notshall.” 


Mr. Eugene Jolas, who was transition’s 
editor, looks back in mellow mood on the 
magazine's embattled years; much of its 
extravagance, he now admits, was critic 
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baiting. But serious, if anarchic, purpose 
underlay the posturing: the ¢ransition 
group, calling upon Blake’s tigers of wrath, 
was out to overthrow “the banal word, 
monotonous syntax, static psychology, de- 
scriptive naturalism . . .” “Write-ho, pro- 
fessor,” says one of them. “Language 
knows what it says.” Traditional forms 
were abandoned (the “paramyth”  suc- 
ceeded the short story) and the language 
of communication as well, for the achieve- 
ment of a “magic idealism.’ Much, but by 
no means all, of the work of these writers 
seems even upon faithful rereadings as, to 
borrow a term from the philosopher, hardly 
being. The “litany of words” they tried to 
achieve had no terms outside itself, no evo- 
cation. Myth was stillborn. 

Though the magazine is dead, as are 
some of the movements with which it was 
associated, its attitude, the protest of pan- 
romanticism’ to which it gave voice, is 
not. The struggle for new forms, with the 
hybrid scenario at the moment the most 
viable, continues. That the ‘newness’ is 
not the native idiom of young writers tak- 
ing their places in the quarterlies and annu- 
als, that it is a matter of whim and chance 
and not yet of movement, would seem to 
be the eloquent testimony of over a decade 
of New Directions volumes. Mr. James 
Laughlin, their publisher, would have it 
that we have an enormous American public 
for “not-quite-the-real-thing writing.” In 
much the best thing in New Directions 11, 
Stephen Spender considers the dilemma of 
current American writing, its eventual rigid 
canalization into “commercial success and 
the subsidized commercial failure.” He has 
many eloquent and profoundly meaningful 
things to say of our “Pathology of Literary 
Success” and spiritual loneliness. 


Spender’s excoriation of the “orthodoxy 
of sex and sensation” in traditional pub- 
lishing is incomplete, however; he has 
nothing to say of the heterodoxy of sex 
and sensation which is now so thoroughly 
the stuff of new writing, except to throw 
off the suggestion that “inflation and dif- 
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fuseness” are the marks of avant garde 
writing everywhere today. To go from the 
relatively clear air, redolent not so much 
of formal blasphemy as of unhierarchic 
reverence, of transition workshop to the 
markedly fetid air of New Directions 
11 is to experience a case in point. The 
morbid indwelling with genitalia, with the 
homosexual, with the destruction of indi- 
viduation is significant on many levels, 
most of all as evidence that “descriptive 
naturalism,” for all of transition’s blast, is 
not dead. It is the concern with exploit- 
ing, rather than exploding, matter which 
accounts for the book’s pervasive vulgar- 
ity. Reflecting the modern world in terms 
of a naive naturalism is scarcely taking an 
attitude toward it. 

Communication, direct, witty, urbane, is 
the mark of English new writing, if New 
Roads 5 is criterion. Critical writing, on 
Rilke, Arturo Barea, and George Eliot; 
paramyths conventional enough to be con- 
sidered traditional sketches; and _ verse, 
English, Irish, and French make up this 
slim, rewarding volume. Only the French 
writing can make unequivocal claim to be- 
ing “new.” Derek Stanford’s introduction 
to poems by Paul Eluard, Cocteau, St. John 
Perse and others discusses the “‘act of levi- 
tation” above reality prescribed for the 
artist in a “society which jails and perse- 
cutes our hopes”: it is “total-fantasy-ex- 
ploration art; escapism on a creative scale.” 
Here is the, perhaps inevitable, perhaps 
not, full circle. The ¢ransition writers of 
the ‘twenties and ‘thirties were certain of 
their power to penetrate reality’s inner core 
through fantasy. 


The Catholic writer, of course, however 
seldom he finds integration for his work 
in the established vehicles, is not new to 
the newness. Hopkins’ celebration of “all? 
things counter” has echo among us now. 
And it is precisely on the theology of the 
fathering forth upon which the issue must 
be constantly joined. 

—RILEY HUGHES 
Georgetown University 





Minor Poets. By Francis Thompson. Edited 
by Terence L. Connolly, S.J. Los An- 
geles. Ward Ritchie Press. 

A poet’s praise of a poet can be criticism 
and evaluation of rare excellence and qual- 
ity. With Francis Thompson’s essay on 
Shelley it is. Thompson’s briefer studies of 
the major English poets present with com- 
parable insight the appraisal by the singer’s 
mind of the achieved song. All in all they 
total a theory of poetry genuine, unpedantic 
and wise. 

In his tireless dedication to Thompson, 
Father Terence Connolly has assembled 
under the title “Minor poets” eight of his 
critical reviews which first appeared, un- 
signed, in the Academy, and which, apart 
from distinguishing these poets, add dis- 
criminating supplements to this theory. Few 
of the writers whose slight volumes are 
here reviewed, survive even in the most 
unexacting anthologies. Few of them de- 
serve to. But all of them have served as 
occasions for the tolerant generalization, the 
unerring definition, the witty metaphor by 
which Thompson’s critical writing becomes 
an elation where it might well be a whip. 
Perhaps the book can be best reviewed by 
selecting from it significant statements 
on poetry and poets. These will endure. 
Here in the most sustained of them is this 
miniature essay on poetry: 


There are in these isles a few—a 
very few—persons who share this in- 
eradicable quality of being ‘hard to 
please’ in verse. They are called poets; 
and some—even among those who 
read smooth verse—have possibly 
heard of them. We confess part par- 
ticipation in this—doubtlessly regret- 
table—weakness of theirs. We are 
possessed by the obsolete, or at least 
obsolescent, idea that the object of 
writing poetry is to write—poetry. 
That verse may be well-written and 
thoughtful, yet in nowise poetry; and 
that when it is not, though an estima- 
ble and even useful private exercise, 
it is better to keep private... . 

All those qualities of technique 
which can be learned, which are com- 
prised under the term “well-written,” 
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are powerless to make a _ poem. 
Thoughtfulness, again though an ex- 
cellent quality, is so far from consti- 
tuting poetry, that pure thought— 
conscious thought—is actually  anti- 
poetic. It is fused thought, indelib- 
erate thought, thought run through the 
emotions, which alone has poetic 
value. With desolation is the re- 
viewed made desolate, because no 
versifier thinketh in his heart. He 
thinks in the head (our Saxon way), 
and that makes no poetry. These 
things are widely uncomprehended, or 
we should not take the opportunity of 
a casually dropped expression to say 
them. . . . Smoothness, again, it is 
scarce understood, is no positive merit. 
Whether verse shall be mellifluous or 
downright rugged depends on the na- 
ture of the emotion. Betwen these ex- 
tremes lies a whole range of effects, 
all under the incalculable baton of 
emotion, which owns no explicit law. 
The appeal of metre is not to the mere 
mechanic ear, but to the emotional 
understanding through the ear. It is 
not (as most men seem to suppose) 
just a bell on the neck of Pegasus, 
pleasantly to titillate the hearing. 


The most minor of poets can be thanked 
for occasioning such clarification in the is- 
sues of verse and poetry, of thinking in 
the head and in the heart. 

In To What End, a review of less than 
eight hundred words, Thompson disposes 
of the amateurs with discrimination and 
dispatch. He says in part: 


The garden of literature is over- 
grown with the weed of the amateur. 
As an occasional product, he is not 
unwelcome; it would be a surly keep- 
er of the literary grounds (to change 
the metaphor) who would warn him 
off altogether. Your amateur of parts 
has often done better work than your 
dull professional—nay, than many 
professionals not dull. He has some- 
times been a man of genius. But ama- 
teurs in battalions, in armies, in hosts, 
settling on the land like locusts, and 
consuming the green leaf of literature! 


The review of “A Little Book of Life 
and Death” by Elizabeth Waterhouse, pub- 
lished under the title The Preferential An- 
thology provided for Thompson and his 
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readers select material for comment and re- 
flection on personal anthology. One finds 
in his criticism the essential Thompson, 
whether poet or person. He says signifi- 
cantly: 


A man’s selection from books con- 
fesses his selection from life . . . No 
man who makes a quite noble choice 
from books could oe a quite ignoble 
choice from life... 

In truth, besides its food for medi- 
tation, it is one of the uses of such 
books as this that they bring home to 
us the unsuspected affinities of thought 
aad sympathy between natures the 
most unlike, centuries the most distant, 
nations the most estranged, and even 
religions the most inimical. They re- 
veal to us the intellectual brotherhood 
of man, and the solidarity of human 
souls. 

Quite apart from the distinction of its 
prose, this most recent addition to Thomp- 
soniana is an example of beautiful and per- 
fect book making, a labor of love in art 
and craft. The edition limited to one hun- 
dred copies makes every volume in all 
ways a rare book. 

No poet in modern times has been hap- 
pier in his literary godfathers than Francis 
Thompson. Nowhere have love, solicitude, 
admiration met to such felicitous fulfill- 
ment as in Wilfred Meynell and Father 
Terence Connolly. However much the mag- 
nificence of his achieved work for the poet 
of his delight may be in itself his best re- 
ward, Father Connolly has for his debtors 
all generations for whom the poet of the 
Hound of Heaven is a major inheritance. 

—SISTER M. MADELEVA 
Saint Mary's College 





Léon Bloy. By Joseph Bollery. Paris. Al- 
bin Michel. 2 vols. 


It is difficult to write calmly about Léon 
Bloy. He still has a few detractors, he has 
always had enthusiastic admirers and disci- 
ples. Among the latter one of the best 
known is Joseph Bollery who devoted many 
years of his life to gathering unpublished 
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documents and who sums up today his re- 
searches in two big biographical volumes; 
a third volume will follow, perhaps a 
fourth one. The greatness of Léon Bloy as 
a writer, as a thinker, as a prophet is now 
a fact almost universally acknowledged. 
His prose is strong, dazzling, bamboyant, 
permeated with external and internal fire. 
If he has not always practiced Catholicism 
in its integrity, he has known and felt 
deeper than anybody its divine origin, value 
and reach. 

The fundamental dogmas,—the original 
sin, the Redemption, the Eucharist, the de- 
votion to Our Lady, the perpetual gift of 
grace, above all the communion of saints, 
were for him something more than hack- 
neyed formulas; he has lived and preached 
them with all his soul in his books and 
letters. He was of a melancholy nature, 
prone to despair. After a short period of 
unbelief, between fifteen and twenty-one 
years of age, after two or three sensuous 
adventures, he has always prayed and re- 
ceived communion with all the fervor he 
was capable of. He used to attend three 
masses every morning. 

His readers know that his piety had 
nothing sugary. There was an apostle in 
Léon Bloy, an apostle with a thundering 
voice and a hard-striking scourge. His ser- 
mons were proud, even furious; but he did 
not lack humility and tenderness. Just re- 
member his romantic loves ending in the 
most romantic marriage when he had con- 
verted his future wife. 


I do not forget the less pleasant sides 
of his nature. He was fond of insult and 
took a Rabelaisian pleasure in it. He quar- 
reled with and lost many friends, often 
through his own fault. When he tried to 
convert them, a praiseworthy thing, he 
often was short of that respect for the 
soul indispensable to every apostolate. All 
the same his deep conviction and spiritual 
charity would spread God’s light. The 
conversion of Jacques Maritain and his 
wife, of Henry de Groux, show that Léon 
Bloy was able to be a man of God. What 





is still more astonishing than his quarrels 
and his insults is the fact that being poor 
and often borrowing money, he always 
attracted so faithfully and obstinately de- 


voted friends: Louis Moutchal, Georges 
Landry, Pierre Termier, Abbé Felix Klein, 
Alfred Valette, Henry de Groux. And some 
of these friends did not share his ideas; 
Louis Moutchal was a protestant, Alfred 
Valette was a freethinker. There must have 
been in Léon Bloy, in spite of his fierce 
voice and speeches, a radiating Christian 
kindness. 

Léon Bloy has foreseen and prophesied 
the world of today where some believe in 
man and in Redemption, where others give 
up their thought to the dissolution of the 
individual in physical and historical fatali- 
ties. 

There are no greater pages than those 
of Léon Bloy about the value of trial and 
sorrow supernaturalised through the suffer- 
ings of Christ and the communion of 
saints (see the Symbolisme de l’apparitions 
and the letters to Georges Landry). With- 
out Léon Bloy it is likely that Péguy, 
Claudel and Bernanos would not have been 
possible. 

— PIERRE MESSIAEN 





Not for Art's Sake: The Story of Il Fron- 
tespizio. By Maria Serafina Mazza, S.C. 
King’s Crown Press. $3.00. 


The Frontespizio was a Catholic peri- 
odical, which appeared monthly in Italy, 
following one single fortunate issue of 
May 1929, prepared for a book fair. Its 
publication continued then without inter- 
ruption, steadily improving in its outward 
appearance as well as in its content, until 
it reached widespread circulation during 
the years which immediately preceded the 
second world war. It ceased at the end of 
1940, when political conditions were 


strongly affecting the publication of inde- 
pendent thought. The life of the journal 
was, however, long enough to be able to 
give full expression to the ideals which 
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had prompted its editors, so that in the 
course of those twelve years we can see the 
complete development of an idea which is 
well worth careful study. At the beginning 
it did not differ much from other literary 
periodicals, especially those which are 
often published by a group of writers or 
artists brought together and inspired by 
a single ideal. Generally the editors do not 
expect to gain anything from their pubii- 
cation, but they work exclusively for the 
sake of their ideal, hoping to awaken in- 
terest in a necessarily limited public. It is 
always exceedingly difficult to finance these 
noble expressions of culture, so that not 
infrequently a periodical, launched with fine 
intentions, encounters general indifference 
and dies ingloriously after a few numbers. 
These journals represent, however, quite a 
significant aspect of the cultural life of 
Italy, and might almost be defined as the 
expression of a kind of contemporary 
bohéme, characterised by the same enthusi- 
asm which was peculiar to so many liter- 
ary circles of the last century. It is a tra- 
dition which persists even in difficult times, 
sustained by professionals and by many who 
sacrifice not only their free time, but some- 
times even their occupation and the com- 
forts of their daily living. 


Tuscany was favourable ground for the 
launching of periodicals during this first 
half the century, and some had a long, 
reputable life, offering a springboard for 
many writers who today are among the 
best-known. In Florence young artists and 
critics can be sure of finding a propitious 
climate for their productions and some- 
times even a publishing house, like that 
of Vallecchi, prepared to publish their 
books without the least hope of success. 
It is a garden of hopes, cultivated by many, 
among whom there is always one who, 
sooner or later, will make his mark. 

The Frontespizio, too, was born in this 
atmosphere; the first number was no more 
than a collection of articles and reviews, 
printed in the catalogue of a publishing 
house, the “Editrice Fiorentina,” which a 
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short time before had been acquired by the 
“Opera Cardinal Ferrari.” What from the 
beginning distinguished it from the many 
other publications of this nature was its 
aim, which although not openly expresed, 
was intended to be inspired by the Catholic 
religion, linking modern art with Catholi- 
cism, and the Catholics with modern art. 
From the very first number the editors and 
collaborators realised that the time was ripe, 
and the early years confirmed the validity 
of their intentions. In short time the 
Frontespizio became a magazine of im- 
portance, read and respected in and out- 
side of Italy. It was able to become the 
representative of a cultural moment in 
Italy, able to remain balanced in contro- 
versy and strong in the pursuance of its 
aims. 


It is not an easy undertaking to relate 
the history of such a publication. With a 
severely systematic approach, the author 
of this interesting study has divided her 
material into three parts: the brief history 
of the Frontespizio, its collaborators and 
its policy. The first and the last chapters 
narrate briefly the facts, and lay down the 
program, analysing its aims and its spirit 
with ample and careful references to indi- 
viduals and writings. The main part of the 
study, however, lies in the central chapter, 
where the collaborators are presented in 
three classes: major, minor and guest col- 
laborators. Here we are given a series of 
portraits, placed as in a gallery, each ar- 
ranged within a framework which moulds 
itself to the characteristics of its subject. 
The result is a series of biographies, sub- 
divided into brief chapters, where the 
author has analysed the spirit and thought 
of these numerous writers, underlining the 
aspects of their expressions of faith in re- 
lation to their literary opinions. From this 
scheme, which does not harm but rather 
helps the general picture of the work, three 
prominent figures stand out in the fore- 
ground: Piero Bargellini, Domenico Giuli- 
otti, Giovanni Papini. Within the single 
biographies the relationship of these indi- 
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vidual writers to each other and to the 
magazine is maintained in such a way that 
the reader easily adapts himself to the 
necessities of the structure; indeed he is 
grateful for this clarity. 

For almost the entire life of this peri- 
odical the editorship was entrusted to the 
responsibility of Piero Bargellini, while 
Giovanni Papini, a little in the background, 
gave his moral support. Domenico Giuli- 
otti joined these two to form the trio of the 
major collaborators: three strong spirits, 
audacious in their work as in their faith. 
The work of Papini is already famous in 
this country, but the other two are still 
somewhat unknown outside of Italy. 


As the program of this Florentine peri- 
odical was twofold, since it wished to form 
the link between Catholicism and modern 
art, so also the interest of the book is two- 
fold: it appeals to two classes of reader, 
those who wish to know an important sec- 
tion of Catholic culture in Italy, and those 
who wish to have a picture of one of the 
various aspects of modern literature. The 
prose of the author has a pleasant flow, and 
she has the merit of rising from the par- 
ticular to the general with an assurance 
which shows a sound religious and philo- 
sophical preparation. The reader enjoys 
her observations and the manner in which 
she treats her data, gathered by patient re- 
search. With a gentle touch she knows how 
to criticize with sound judgment prompted 
by serene faith and a good academic foun- 
dation. She says, for instance, speaking of 
Papini: “He has the faculty of expressing 
the most beautiful of thoughts in the ugli- 
est of terms.” The author does this with 
the major portraits as well as with the 
minor ones, especially when she points 
out the positive work they have done as 
poets or critics of Catholic inspiration. She 
has found, besides, a way to provide ample 
quotations, arranging them so that the 
writers seem to come alive. The names of 
Betocchi, Fallacara, Lisi, and others can 
mean little to readers who have not fol- 
lowed closely the ‘Frontespizian’” move- 





ment or have no familiarity with contem- 
porary Italian literature. But their inclu- 
sion is entirely justified, because Sister 
Serafina has managd to present them ade- 
quately without distributing excessive praise, 
placing them in the right focus. 


This is a study of a contemporary move- 
ment, which has necessarily brought the 
research sometimes even to newspaper ar- 
ticles. The author has also had extensive 
correspondence with all those who could 
supply her with information in Italy, and 
this is another reason for the originality 
of the book. Thus, besides the professors 
of the Casa Italiana of Columbia Univer- 
sity, many present-day Italian writers have 
contributed information. 

In this Story of the Frontespizio appear 
also scattered details, which sometimes 
serve to give a complete picture of a per- 
sonality. For example, the outstanding fig- 
ure of Monsignor De Luca is sketched in 
a brief note among the many placed at the 
end of the book, but where Don De Luca 
is most alive is in the odd phrases and ob- 
servations which appear here and there in 
the volume while the author is speaking 
of others. Although the Frontespizio was 
edited and written by laymen, they fol- 
lowed closely the doctrine of the Catholic 
Church, and Don De Luca appears at a 
distance as one of their advisers. 

The book concludes with a brief final 
chapter in which the author tries to evalu- 
ate the positive achievement of the Frontes- 
pizio, showing how very few of the three 
or four hundred collaborators (Bargellini, 
Lisi) became outstanding writers as a di- 
rect result of their experience with this 
journal. What is more important, however, 
(and Italian writers are well aware of this) 
is that the Frontespizio generated an at- 
mosphere which has left a lasting mark 
upon Italian culture. This fact should not 
be underestimated by future historians 
when looking back on our times. 

—Luici CoGNasso 
Ohio State University 
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Special Friendships. By Roger Peyrefitte. 
Transl. by Felix Giovanelli. Vanguard. 
$3.50. 


If you talk to artists, tell them to 
make haste while they still have light, 
to fear Jesus who passes and does not 
return. If you talk to the prudent, 
tell them to be patient with poets, and 
to honor in the heart of man the long- 
suffering of God. But let them be 
vigilant to hate the filthy beast which 
prowls about poetry, that Jiterature 
which, though a few real artists may 
escape its Hell, turns grace itself awry 
in many weaker ones, and changes di- 
vine things into a sham useful only to 
fatten fatuity. 

These words of Jacques Maritain were 
not written as a reflection on Roger Peyre- 
fitte’s novel, Special Friendships. Yet—in 
this reader’s mind at any rate—these three 
sentences have something important to say 
about this new novel just translated from 
the French. For it might as well be faced: 
there is going to be argument about art and 
prudence in relation to this novel. The 
avant garde in France has already hailed 
the work as a masterpiece, and André Gide 
pontificates handsomely for the dustwrap- 
per blurb. It seems inevitable that the 
sutlers over here will rally behind Felix 
Giovanelli’s readable translation. 


Avant gardes here or there notwithstand- 
ing, there will be readers and reviewers 
(amongst whom, I hope, I stand) who will 
feel that a certain amount of prudential 
comment is inevitable and, indeed, neces- 
sary. I do not believe that any reviewer has 
the right to set himself up as a one-man in- 
quisition sitting in judgment; but I do be- 
lieve that when a work presents certain 
obvious prudential tangles, it is the re- 
viewer's duty at least to note this fact. That 
is why the famous statement from Mari- 
tain’s Frontiers is an appropriate one with 
which to begin: keeping the divine ascend- 
ency, Maritain points both the obligation 
of art and the obligation of prudence. One 
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does have to be patient with both men of 
prudence and men of art. 

Since I have not seen the French origi- 
nal, I cannot comment on the authenticity 
of the translation in general. Without see- 
ing the original, however, I can remark 
that what the title calls “special friendships” 
is what spiritual writers usually have 
called “particular friendships.” It has al- 
ways seemed to me that modern books of 
piety often display a curious admixture of 
Puritanism and Freudianism on this sub- 
ject. M. Peyrefitte has seen this strange 
fact, too, as he presents his pathos in the 
atmosphere of a French, Catholic, boys’ 
school. But, though Peyrefitte has seen the 
strange admixture and sometimes noted it 
most acutely, the total effect of his effort 
would seem to be to show that the appre- 
hension of the elders on the question of 
special friendships was justified: for his 
young boys are certainly very jung and 
easily freudened. In fact, his children are 
credited with subtleties of association which 
give the psychoanalysts a field day. 

The “problem of the book” (all books, 
nowdays, seem to have a problem) is set 
by the opening retreat sermon of the visit- 
ing Dominican: 

Be watchful of your friendships, 
which may turn out to be the Enemy. 
Let them never be those special friend- 
ships which cultivate only sensibility, 
for, in Bourdaloue’s words,  sensi- 
bility is easily converted into sensual- 
ity. 

This process of conversion occupies the bal- 
ance of the book. No devise is missed or 
unused as George and Alexander—duping 
their elders—build their friendships. A 
ritualistic exchange of blood creates the 
lasting bond which unites them: 


They were united not merely by 
quotations and kisses, by messages and 
blond locks, but by their own blood. 
They were now each other's intimates. 
Each had been priest and victim. Their 
friendship had become a religion; they 
- put it beyond the reach of acci- 

Its. 
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Throughout, the things of religion are 
used (and I do mean used—there is every 
kind of deception, including sacriligeous 
reception of the sacraments) only insofar 
as they can foster or cover the growing 
friendship. George remains “his indiffer- 
ent self where the supernatural” is con- 
cerned. The only faith which interested him 
was faith in his friendship— 


In this school, where the priest spoke 
incessantly of God, each was his own 
priest, if not his own god; in the 
service of his own religion, each was 
a worthy continuator of those priest- 
hoods that the Greeks had entrusted 
to children. 

If George and Alexander successfully 
dupe and vanquish their opponents (includ- 
ing Father de Trennes, who has a not too 
spiritual liking for young boys), they can- 
not—finally—delude Father Lauzon. (‘“This 
priest of the innocent eyes, this sanctimoni- 
ous Confessor had reacted like a man who 
sees he has been led by the nose by 
children, like a priest who sees he has 
been mocked by the impious.”) George, 
sly and cynical and self-infatuated to the 
end, sees that it will take “something more 
than blackmail” to straighten things out 
once Father Lauzon has caught on. So 
George decides that it is time that he 
should undergo a conversion, that he should 
put himself in the state of grace. He sees 
that the only way he can pass himself off 
as sincere is to confess himself guilty. 
Consequently, he finds cynical joy in mak- 
ing Father Lauzon pity him by his sacri- 
ligious confession; his pride, seemingly 
humbled, is exultant. He justifies him- 
self by thinking that everything in his 
friendship with Alexander had been a suc- 
cession of simple things which had been 
interpreted as crimes. The joys of his 
friendship are “joys removed from evil and 
inspired by beauty.” 

Just how much removed from evil was 
the beautiful friendship is suggested when 
George himself analyzes the situation; he 


takes in even the supernatural because it 
adds intensification to his emotional life— 


It was because of that perpetual 
mingling of the sacred and the pro- 
fane, which gave a special savor to the 
most trivial things; it was because of 
that struggle between boys and priests, 
as dramatic as that of the Christian at 
odds with the world. The “intense 
spiritual life” that was publicly lived 
there nourished another life, the more 
intense for having to conceal itself. 


When Alexander commits _ suicide, 
George at first sees his friend’s death as 
a culmination of their blood friendship; 
and he has a vision of following him— 
“Under other names, they would live on in 
other schools, in other houses; they would 
live on as long as there were boys on 
earth, as long as beauty existed.” This kind 
of self-drama can’t keep George going too 
long, though, because it would demand 
too real an action on his part. He begins 
to wonder if Alexander hasn’t been sub- 
lime for no purpose, or that Alexander had 
been destined for death—too beautiful to 
continue to live. In one way or another 
George is able to talk himself out of any 
responsibility and even his grief is filled 
with pretense and sham. 


When Father Lauzon comes to see him 
he says that, much as George is suffering, 
he is not suffering more than he is because 
“I loved that lad more than you did.” 
George listens patiently to the priest's 
pious explanations—‘Though not believ- 
ing in the balm, he found it soothing.” 
George and the priest say prayers for the 
dead boy, prayers which become only oc- 
casions for further introspective delights 
for George: 


He no longer believed that the in- 
tervention of a man or of fate was 
the cause of what had happened. He 
recalled certain remarks made about 
immanent justice in his Religious In- 
struction course. He and Alexander 
had undergone the punishment for 
their sins. They had not committed 
the ones of which George had falsely 
accused himself, and himself only, nor 
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those of which Father Lauzon well 
knew Alexander was not guilty—but 
they had committed others. They had 
profaned the Sacraments, holy places, 
and the Liturgy. The God whom they 
had not acknowledged had avenged 

Himself . . . Was Father Lauzon, then, 

to have the last word? 

George, as usual, has the last word: and 
his pride, his self-drama, and his emotion 
all remain intact. Any thought of a real 
resolution of the tragedy which he enter- 
tained are dismissed because, obviously, 
suh resolution was too umromantic, de- 
manding that he accept something outside 
his own private world. He finds his own 
resolution—to live on in a dream united 
for ever in his special friendship with 
Alexander. George had flaunted, fooled, 
foiled to achieve that friendship: he had 
denied God. Even the final tragedy of Alex- 
ander’s death is turned to nothing, leaving 
him only his dreamworld. And in George's 
dreams there are no responsibilities. The 
general effect seems to be that God and 
the supernatural are vanquished. What 
remains for George—or perhaps M. 
Peyrefitte—is a romantic dream colored 
with classical imagery. 

New I know that to use the word “ro- 
mantic” in criticism these days is to utter 
the unutterable. But I shall say it even 
louder, this time in words forty years old: 

. though the romanticist wishes 
to abandon himself to the rapture of 
love, he does not wish to transcend 
his own ego... There is in fact no 
object in the romantic universe—only 
subject. This subjective love amounts 
in practice to a use of the imagination 
to enhance emotional intoxication, or 
if one prefers, to the pursuit of illu- 
sion for its own sake. 

(Rosseau and Romanticism, p. 225) 
What Irving Babbitt wrote thirty years ago 
constitutes an admirable and accurate com- 
ment on Special Friendships; for in this 
novel there is no object, only subject; and 
imagination is used (often brilliantly) to 
enhance emotional intoxication. It ends in 
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the pursuit of a romantic illusion for its 
own sake. 

Babbitt is a harsh critic, and I mean his 
words to be applied fairly harshly in the 
present case, too. The reason this must be 
so is that M. Peyrefitte has (at one time 
or another in the course of his novel) all 
of the materials at hand for a brilliant, ob- 
jective, resolution of the work. “The es- 
sential question,” M. Maritain wrote in a 
note on Frontiers, “is not to know whether 
a novelist can or cannot depict such-and- 
such an aspect of evil. The essential ques- 
tion is from what altitude he depicts it and 
whether his art and mind are pure enough 
and strong enough to depict it without 
connivance.” With M. Peyrefitte, it re- 
solves itself into a question of altitude: he 
does achieve a certain altitude (for this is 
neither a vulgar nor a cheap novel), but it 
is the wrong altitude. Throughout there is 
the naif supposition that actual sins of the 
flesh are the greatest sins or the only ones 
that count. The fact that the whole super- 
natural order is turned awry does not 
bother the principal character—or, finally, 
I fear, the author. Divine things (and here 
I return to the statement with which I be- 
gan) are dissolved and turned into a sham 
useful only to fatten a romantic fatuity. 

If it would have required the inner light 
of a St. Augustine to write Proust’s work 
as it asked to be written, it would require 
something more to have accomplished suc- 
cessfully M. Peyrefitte’s novel about chil- 
dren. It would take an Augustinian pene- 
tration plus a Bernanos’ artistry and grasp 
of the mystery of childhood. In fact—now 
that I think of it—Bernanos’ last novel, 
M. Ouine, constitutes both a commentary 
on and a challenge to this new novel from 
France. For Bernanos searched always 
through Good and through Evil for the 
mystery of childhood. M. Peyrefitte’s chil- 
dren—being endowed with very adult sub- 
tleties and perversities of intellect and as- 
sociation—leave little room for mystery. 


—RoBERT HEYwoop 
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The Irish. By Sean O'Faolain. Devin-Adair. 
$2.75. 


There have been lots of Irish charac- 
ters in English writing. There are Nam- 
gay Doola and Kim, Father Victor and 
the great Mulvaney; there was Flurrie 
Knox and Handy Andy, and al! of them 
had a bewitching humor that absolved 
them from their follies of their villanies. 
They were all such characters that the 
English tended to forgive the whole Irish 
nation because of them, and there is the 
touching story told by both Doyle and 
Kipling, of how a mutinous Irish com- 
pany of infantry turned and died for the 
British flag because the Tammany con- 
spirator who had been smuggled into 
their ranks, although of Irish descent, did 
not understand them, and was soundly 
thrashed by a bejabering Kerryman who, 
with his fellows, at the moment of ac- 
tion, followed blindly the swinging cane 
of their brave young subaltern into ac- 
tion against the Pathans or the Fuzzy 
Wuzzy horde. Among the English, from 
Shakespeare through the ages, the Irish- 
man has been a funny jabbering fellow, 
rather base and tending to be cruel and 
loutish with inexcusable tendencies to 
kill and maim unless treated with a firm 
hand. 

That is the Irish character that has been 
so sedulously noted by the English writ- 
ers, and among the Irish writers the re- 
verse has been the case. There have been 
clan chieftains of such noble bearing that 
Elizabeth the Queen was abashed by one 
of them, and when Red Hugh died in 
Spain princes came walking behind him. 
Malachy wore the collar of gold, and 
Brendan discovered America. The Irish 
lived in a pre-Norman culture that sur- 
passed that of the Greeks, and bold Rob- 
ert Emmett he died with a smile. Case- 
ment pointed the finger of scorn at the 
man whose feet rested on the Woolsack, 
and Plunkett, the fair young poet, mar- 
ried in his cell. Priests of such piety 
tended their flocks that even the English 





were shamed by them, and the whole 
land shone with bucolic holiness. Synge 
and Yeats and Lady Gregory were 
amazed at the way that the poor peasants 
talked, and they wrote poems and plays 
about them, and now, at last, an Irish- 
man has tried to write about the Irish 
the way that they really are. 

This book by Sean O’Faolain is not a 
very good book, but if it were ten times 
worse it would still be welcome. Its 
excellence is dimmed by the silly blurb 
of the publishing house, Devin-Adair, 
that attributes to O’Faolain an excellence 
that he neither claims nor _ possesses. 
O’Faolain is a story writer of genius; 
some of his stories are among the best 
that have been written in English, but 
as a novelist he is a poor one, as a critic 
he can be fatuous, as an editor he was 
inclined to be a snob, and as a delineator 
of his nation’s character he has attempted 
to do something that lies beyond his 
power. He is so conscious of the Handy 
Andy-Mulvaney literary tradition, and of 
the other ones, that he tries to be objec- 
tive so very hard that it sometimes often 
hurts to read him. Nevertheless he has 
accomplished something memorable. Here 
is a book about the Irish, written by an 
Irishman, and, by the way, this is about 
Irishmen in Ireland, where they should 
be, where they must be, if they are to 
be wholly Irishmen, and it is easily the 
fairest and the best account about them 
that has yet appeared. It is a pioneer 
book, and it deserves reading. 

Despite the pretentious references to 
Collingwood and Toynbee that appear on 
the book jacket O’Faolain has contributed 
nothing new to Irish historical studies; 
indeed he is not equipped to do so, and 
occasionally there comes to the reader 
an idea that the writer is writing for the 
non-Irish rather than for the general 
public; in order to show them how far 
removed he himself is from parochialism 
he sometimes emphasizes the anti-clerical- 
ism that does exist among the younger 
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Irish writers, to a considerable degree. It 
is, however, upon this aspect of the Irish 
character that O’Faolain has written his 
best chapters. In these days of Blanshard 
and Oxnam it is disquieting to realize 
how, in such a Catholic country as Ire- 
land, the dictates of Newman are ig- 
nored, how cheap and amoral films and 
books are permitted, how triviality and 
vulgarity are at least condoned, while an 
iron curtain of censorship keeps out books 
and films of an intellectual and inquir- 
ing nature. Nearly all the present Irish 
writers of note have been banned wholly 
or in part from their native land, and 
even that humorless Englishman, Graham 
Greene, shares with Shaw, O'Connor, 
O'Flaherty and O’Faolain the puzzled 
angry suspicion of the Irish censors. 
There is an uneasy feeling, in reading 
that part of this book, that the Church 
in Ireland does not strive for that im- 
munitas from the State that is not only 
desirable but essential. Upon this matter 
O’Faolain writes diffidently and rather 
nervously, which tends to increase the 
reader’s unease. 


What this book lacks, in common 
with nearly all of modern Irish writing, 
is the gentle saving touch of humor. 
Frank O'Connor, God bless him for it, 
had it in his early writing, but even he 
is bitter these days. The ferocity of 
O’Casey for the Paycock needs to be 
tempered with some of Somerville’s ten- 
der bantering of Flurry Knox; the Irish 
character has in it some of Handy Andy's, 
and some of great Juno’s, some of Mul- 
vaney’s and some of Michael Davitt's, 
some of Father O’Flynn’s and some of 
Dean Swift's, but above all the Irish 
character lies in Ireland, and in the early 
morning foggy dew of that island Nar- 
cissus himself would see only the blurred 
image of reality. It is good to be Irish, 
and though they may go swaggering 
through life with gestures and with 
brogue and with faggots of useless mem- 
ories, and although they may as yet defy 
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analysis they are as worth reading about 
as they are generally worth talking to. 
With all their faults, and they are legion, 
they have struggled and they have kept 
the Faith, and their worth will never be 
recognized in this world although, please 
God, it will be in the world to come. 


—-WILLIAM READY 
College of St. Thomas 





Ortega y Gasset, Existentialist. By José 
Sanchez Villasefior, S.J. Henry Regnery. 
$3.00. 


It is refreshing to have new areas of 
existential insight opened up to one’s 
perusal from time to time. So much ef- 
fort has been expended on the works of 
Jean-Paul Sartre—along with commen- 
taries on his thought—that one often 
tends to overlook other manifestations 
of the same philosophical movement. In 
short, the habit gradually develops of 
considering Existentialism only within the 
context of its phenomenological antece- 
dents, without bearing in mind its more 
purely historical origins (7.e. origins in 
speculation concerning the nature of history 
and historical reality). Fr. Villasefior’s 
work, Ortega y Gasset, Existentialist, serves 
to focus attention on just such comple- 
mentary aspects of the doctrine. 

The author has succeded admirably, I 
feel, in achieving a purpose which he as- 
sures us is but a modest one, namely, “‘to 
clarify the abstruse thought of the great 
cultural philosopher, to reduce the legend 
woven around his name to its true pro- 
portions, devoid of all prejudice and free 
from all partiality.” The task of clarifica- 
tion is performed in two steps, one his- 
torical, the other systematic; and then 
some effort is made to dispel the magical 
legend of Ortega y Gasset in a most in- 
teresting section of criticism. The work, 
then, falls into three main divisions pre- 
faced by a short account of Ortega y 
Gasset, the man, and terminated by a 
short bibliography of primary works and 
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commentaries on the subject of Existen- 
tialism. All in all, the work represents 
quite a comprehensive effort. 

Considered historically —not only in 
the sense of being set against the back- 
ground of late nineteenth century Ger- 
man thought, but also as the story of 
Ortega y Gasset’s own personal develop- 
ment—the Ortegan position appears to 
the author as “the ultimate phase of a 
disintegrating Kantianism.” In his early 
days he was convinced that “the German 
soul contains in itself the highest ap- 
preciation of the human being, that is, 
of the European culture,’ a conviction 
that began to dissolve about 1914 under 
the corroding influence of Renan. The 
period 1914-1917 is one of transition, 
marked as it is in his mind by a struggle 
between Kant and Renan, a period marked 
as well by the tapping of new sources of 
inspiration in the writings of Bergson, 
Nietzsche and Kierkegaard. Ortega y 
Gasset gives the name “Perspectivism” to 
this phase of his thought, all culture and 
truth being necessarily viewed in space- 
time perspective. He continues to favor 
the term until 1932. In general, his out- 
look involves a gradual replacing of pure 
reason with vital, historical reason. Thus, 
“Modern Theme” is a plea for the realism 
of living thought, i.e. thought about 
actual living—Dilthey’s influence begins 
to emerge as dominant in his mind and 
an inspiration for his criticism of Kant. 
Finally, the years immediately before and 
after 1930 mark a new crisis with the 
challenge coming this time from Existen- 
tialism, a crisis spurred to a climax by 
his reading of Heidegger. The result was 
that by 1933 he came to acknowledge 
his own thinking as existential, and with- 
in that context it continued to develop 
in later years. 

Fr. Villasefior’s exposition of the philo- 
sophical content of Ortega y Gasset’s 
thought centers very largely on the theme 
of relativism: relativism in the under- 
standing of cultures, relativism in specu- 





lative thought, ethical relativism. Vital- 
ism, the appeal to a living, vital reason, 
is the main theme throughout and, of 
course, the full implications of such a 
position can be much better realized 
against the setting of Dilthey’s historic- 
ism. Interwoven are many threads of 
pure existential insight—being is our own 
product, man does not have a nature but 
a history, he must make himself by his 
own decision and he is, therefore, not a 
thing but a drama. And with everyday 
living the norm of ethical judgment, he 
can never be quite sure of just what he 
is to do, so that his condition is one of 
intrinsic uncertainty. Nor can he find any 
consolation in theology, for to Ortega y 
Gasset God is either “hierarchical per- 
spective,” “the idealization of the better 
parts of man,” or else He disappears en- 
tirely from the Ortegan horizon. 

The critical portion of the work is per- 
haps more interesting than the mere ex- 
position of Ortega y Gasset’s thought. 
Fr. Villasefior finds him to be primarily 
a cultural philosopher whose “most secret 
aim is to demend and legitimize tragic 
atheism.” A man possessed of great lit- 
erary talent and the abilities of a pene- 
trating psychologist, Fr. Villasefior finds 
that he dazzles rather than conquers his 
readers. He charges that he consistently 
refuses to answer questions he himself 
raises in penetrating analysis. Thus Or- 
tega y Gasset attacks idealism but sup- 
ports Kant, he denounces relativism but 
appeals to vital reason, he always avoids 
any philosophic appeal to that which is 
objective. Finally, he proposes a psy- 
chology without a substantial soul and 
defends a contingency of the ego which 
makes any ethics, remorse or punishment 
impossible. 

As opposed to all of this Fr. Villasefor 
contributes the following in the way of 
constructive criticism: 


It is necessary to affirm an in- 
telligence rooted in life, in the real. 
The pure intellect which extracts the 
universe from its own heart is ab- 
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surd. It is necessary to assert an in- 
telligence which through the concrete 
data contributed by the senses reaches 
objective and real, though abstract, 
being. Feeling and emotion bolster 
and accompany knowledge. The will 
collaborates. But it cannot be ad- 
mitted that feeling and emotion, or 
the emotional faculties place us in 
contact with the transcendental . . . 
the senses present the intelligence 
with sensible and concrete data 
through which the intelligence grasps 
the intelligible being of things. Meta- 
physical knowledge is possible. Ethics 
recaptures its ontological character 
despoiled by Kant. 


The work, then, is quite a comprehen- 
sive and yet detailed analysis of Ortega 
y Gasset’s main philosophical positions as 
they are revealed in the course of a high- 
ly fluid career. Perhaps it is the nature 
of the materials at the author's disposal 
that it should be the case, but the work 
does appear somewhat repetitious at times. 
Such a condition does not, however, reach 
the stage of beclouding the work’s main 
theme, for it is in reality an extremely 
competent and readable book. 


—LAWRENCE LYNCH 
St. Michael's College 
University of Toronto 





La Chiesa e la civilta moderna. By Michele 
Federico Sciacca. Brescia: Morcelliana. 


The mutual reconciliation of Catholic 
and secular thought is so pressing a prob- 
lem. and it implies such consequences not 
only for the welfare of humanity, but for 
its very survival, that Professor Sciacca re- 
turns to it again and again in his writings, 
as he does, once more, in the articles here 
collected under the rather broad title of 
The Church and Modern Civilization. 

Some of the fundamental considerations 
are set forth with urgent and convincing 
sincerity in order to arouse Catholics to a 
keener consciousness to the intellectual 
situation of our days and, on the other side, 
break down the indifference, suspicion o# 
‘hostility which may keep non-Catholic 
thinkers away from the Church. 
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It is evident that since the Renaissance 
a large section of secular thought has wan- 
dered away from Catholic tradition and, 
from the opposite shore, looks upon the 
Church as on a grave and persistent ob- 
stacle to the progress of learning. 

Such accusations are by no means new, 
but we cannot deal with them lighthearted- 
ly—as is so often done—because there is 
a cultural development of centuries behind 
them, with all its social and political im- 
plications. Nor can we be content with 
giving mere routine answers or repeat old 
devitalized formulae to objections and op- 
positions which often imply all the anxiety 
of intellectual struggle and a sincere search 
for truth. 

Without the burning rhetoric of Papini 
in his Letters of Pope Celestine VI, but 
with an equal amount of earnestness, Pro- 
fessor Sciacca urges Catholics to realize 
how far humanity has gone since the Mid- 
dle Ages, not only in scientific research, 
but also in philosophic speculation. Catho- 
lics, he points out, seem to have concen- 
trated their efforts along humanitarian, 
social and political lines, instead of occu- 
pying the outposts of the ideological front. 
Thus, by failing to supply the world with 
ideas vital enough to serve as a basis for 
the actual set-up of society, they have al- 
lowed Europe to be dechristianized and 
have made it easy for other philosophies, 
in spite of their intrinsic weakness, to fill 
the void of consciences. 

According to the author, therefore, with 
Catholics thought lags behind action. We 
should rethink our patrimony of truth and, 
without touching its essence, restate it in 
a language which would show a greater 
sensibility for the anxieties and problems 
of the modern mind. We should distin- 
guish the eternal from what is merely old 
and make tradition live again as a pro- 
pelling force, not as a dead load. Our ef- 
forts should be bent on ransoming what- 
ever element of truth there is in modern 
thought, just as the Fathers baptized Plato 
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and St. Thomas gave Aristotle to Christi- 
anity. 

Professor Sciacca himself leans on St. 
Augustine and the Augustinian tradition. 
But his words can be a stimulus to any 
thinker, no matter what his philosophic 
leaning is, since we all agree that we have 
to Jive the truth in order really to possess 
it ourselves and pass it on to others. 

One of the articles—or rather a discus- 
sion of one of Riissel’s words—deals with 
the much discussed question of Christian 
humanism. In the appendix the author re- 
prints two of his writings, “Contemporary 
Philosophy and the Problem of God” and 
“Contemporary Philosophy before Christ,” 
the subject matter of which will be found 
at greater length in other books of his, 
such as The XX Century, Philosophy To- 
day, and The Problem of God and of Re- 
ligion in Present-day Philosophy. None of 
these, however, have been translated into 
English. 

—MaARGHERITA MORREALE 
Chestnut Hill College 





The Philosophy of Existence. By Gabriel 


Marcel. Transl. Manya Harar. Philo- 
sophical Library. $2.75. 


The editors of The Philosophical Li- 
brary have performed a dual service in 
providing the English-reading public with 
an excellent translation of four significant 
essays of Gabriel Marcel under the title 
The Philosophy of Existence. Not only 
have they given material proof of the 
great differences dividing two schools of 
Existentialism (schools that have been 
distinguished by both Jean-Paul Sartre 
and Gabriel Marcel), but they have also 
selected two very representative articles 
to provide the necessary fundamental in- 
sights into M. Marcel’s own thought. 

A substantial part of the present work 
is devoted to a critical examination of 
Jean-Paul Sartre’s notion of Existential- 
ism, mainly in the essay entitled “Exist- 
ence and Human Freedom” written in 
1946. Two of the other essays are essen- 


tially expository, one examining the so- 
called “ontological mystery” and written 
in 1933, the other indicating the existen- 
tial significance of testimony as distinct 
from observation (an article written in 
February 1946). The volume concludes 
with a most intriguing effort at phe- 
nomenological autobiography—M. Mar- 
cel’s analysis of his own intellectual his- 
tory in terms of accepted existential 
themes. 

This final essay may prove to be the 
most useful and provocative of the four. 
In it M. Marcel interprets his early ex- 
perience as idealistic abstraction—for his 
early childhood, he tells us, ‘so carefully 
watched over and in some ways so con- 
fined, with its atmosphere of moral scru- 
ples and of hygienic precautions” led to 
a taste for abstraction in his early phi- 
losophic thought. It also explained, he 
claims, his early distate for empiricism 
as “the direct reflection of that horror of 
dirt and germs which had been bred in 
me from my earliest youth upwards.” M. 
Marcel’s early inclinations were, then, to- 
wards some form of idealism, but of all 
the post-Kantians only Schelling really 
held a message for him—the message of 
a supra-rational knowledge transcending 
scientific categories. For, M. Marcel as- 
sures us, early influences and interests 
other than these had convinced him that 
mental categories were inadequate to the 
full grasping of reality. Thus, for ex- 
ample, a certain incompatibility among 
the members of his family led to the con- 
viction that a single answer or formula 
can never satisfactorily express the di- 
verse aspects of reality. Then, too, his 
deep interest in the theatre and music 
showed him the need for a supra-rational 
expression best found in dramatic presen- 
tation. 


These philosophic and dramatic insights 
began to blend into a <onsistent view 
about 1930 when it became clear to M. 
Marcel that “the real question seemed 
. .. to find out of what kind was the 
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existence which Idealism vainly attempted 
to deny, and whether, in the last analysis, 
it did not vastly exceed its outward ap- 
pearance.” Apparently, liberty never con- 
stituted the puzzle for M. Marcel that it 
did for Kant, but this question did bother 
him mightily: how can a subject be re- 
lated to a reality to which it cannot be 
objective? The result of handling these 
difficulties was that for Marcel philosophy 
always unfolded in an atmosphere of 
profound mystery. Moreover, within the 
context of a subject being involved in a 
reality it tries to render objective, it ap- 
peared to Marcel that even a person who 
was not a Christian could not divorce 
Christianity from his existential experi- 
ence, because de facto it does constitute a 
real element in the present situation: he 
cannot stand outside Christianity any 
more than he can stand outside existence. 

It is a vital point in M. Marcel’s op- 
position to Sartre. For the former, ex- 
istence can be adequately considered only 
if Christian “categories” are involved in 
it; for Sartre existence must unfold with- 
out the intelligibility such an influence 
would seem to imply. To Sartre’s mind, 
Existentialism must be atheistic, it must 
concern our being in a world that is pure- 
ly contingent, one that gains intelligibili- 
ty only from our acting in and on it. 
Such a view, writes Marcel, is rooted in 
an experience he agrees to accept as 
genuine: the experience of reality’s flu- 
ency-gooeyness on a large scale, as Mar- 
cel so picturesquely expresses it. Sartre 
calls it nausea. It is the experience of the 
self as being formed, in process, as lack- 
ing form or contour of any kind, as a 
prey to existence—"Nausea is, at bottom, 
the experience of contingency and of the 
absurdity which attaches to existence it- 
self.” And Sartre, contends Marcel, sees 
the family as just one more embodiment 
of that same fluency, so that for him the 
family and all things connected with it 
are suspect. The only absolute is human 
liberty, for with it men make his own 
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nature and his own world. Human life 
is, in short, but a divinisation of man. 

Now in M. Marcel’s opinion such a 
view is a vilification leading man to de- 
struction: man is cheapened and vilified 
by being made too much of a good thing. 
It is a view that is essentially negative, 
the inevitable result being that Sartre’s 
thought is fundamentally a philosophy of 
non-being. Moreover, his whole concep- 
tion of néantisation is a highly equivocal 
one, being an attempt to identify the no- 
tions “deny” and “disengage.” Indeed, 
Sartre’s whole effort to conceive being in 
terms of doing (the effort at understanding 
being as the product of human action) 
appears to M. Marcel as the most gratui- 
tous of simplifications and misapprehen- 
sions. As for Sartre’s notion of liberty, M. 
Marcel considers it just as inexplicable as 
the notion of creation that Sartre rejects 
and for which he has nothing but scorn. 
So extreme is his view of liberty, in fact, 
that in analyzing ‘giving’ and “gift,” 
Sartre is forced to falsify both notions by 
making them techniques of enslavement. 
Any notion of generosity seems entirely 
lacking. And finally, if freedom is the 
source of all values, how can one judge 
values other than his own? This essentially 
tragic view of man appears to M. Marcel 
as the product of a conjunction in Sartre 
of Kantian idealism with a materialism 
deriving from the eighteenth century tra- 
dition of French thought. 


This element of sadness in modern man, 
a sadness and depression evident in every 
action of Sartre’s man, seems due to his 
preoccupation with the threat of liberty 
appearing in the guise of nature—a nature 
that is the occasion for scientific analysis 
and the resulting problems that hem men 
in at every turn. So great is his concern 
for them that he is forced to overlook his 
ontological needs, needs that involve a 
fundamental paradox inasmuch as they re- 
quire an affirmation made by our own being, 
not merely one of our own uéiering. Com- 
pared with his scientific needs, man’s on.o- 
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logical needs demand effective affirmation 
—they are essentially in the order of mys- 
tery, not problem. Thus, he can stand out- 
side his problems and observe them, but he 
cannot avoid being engaged in the question 
of being—he cannot treat it as a problem 
but only as a mystery. And of mysteries, 
scientific knowledge is inadequate. 

“I am convinced that it is in drama and 
through drama that metaphysical thought 
grasps and defines itself nz concrete.” Dra- 
matic thought is not a matter of categories 
but of insights, and it is to be had in many 
areas of effective knowledge. The themes 
that Marcel investigates in this connection 
are love, faith, fidelity, loyalty, hope and 
availability. His analysis of presence or 
being present in terms of faith and love are 
extremely fruitful, his treatment of death 
as a test of presence most provocative. But 
the normal order of a soul rooted in onto- 
logical mystery is to be found, says M. 
Marcel, in sanctity—“Indeed, I am not far 
from saying that it is the true introduction 
to ontology.’ All these conclusions are 
confirmed by his analysis of the experience 
of testimony and observation. Observation 
is always objective, scientific, and the sub- 
ject is never engaged; testimony, on the 
contrary, is always personal, subjective and 
a commitment of self. It is rooted in fidel- 
ity and generosity. 

This whole position is obviously of 
Christian inspiration, so much so that 
M. Marcel has been accused of merely 
re-interpreting Christian perspectives in 
phenomenological language. Be that as 
it may (and M. Marcel explicitly denies 
that it is so), his themes are a far cry 
from Sartre’s interests. The two doc- 
trines constitute quite different Existen- 
tialisms, one Christian and the other pro- 
fessedly atheistic. So true is this, that 
“Existentialism stands today at a parting 
of the ways: it is, in the final analysis, 
obliged either to deny or to transcend 
itself. It denies itself quite simply when 
it falls to the level of infra-dialectical 
materialism. It transcends itself, or it 
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tends to transcend itself, when it opens which many simply are not cognizant. In a 


itself out to the experience of the supra- drawing such a situation to our attention, 
human, an experience which can hardly the present volume has served a most 
be ours in a genuine and lasting way worthy purpose. 
this side of death.” That is the choice 

contemporary existentialists face, and it 

is a choice of which devotees of existen- St. Michael's College 
tialist literature should be aware—one of University of Toronto 


—LAWRENCE LYNCH 





New Contributors 


(Continued from page 125) 


COGNASSO came from Turin to teach at Kenyon College and is now on the 
faculty of Ohio State University. C. J. EUSTACE is the author of, among other 
books, Ax Infinity of Questions, in which appears a study of St. Therese of 
Lisieux. SISTER MARIELLA GABLE, O.S.B., College of St. Benedict, is the 
editor of two anthologies of short stories, They Are People and Our Father's 
House and the author of This Is Catholic Fiction. ROBERT HEYWOOD, who 
has taught for the Committee on Social Thought at the University of Chicago, 
is the editor of The Works of the Mind. J. H. JOHNSTON, a graduate of 
the University of Notre Dame, is at present a student at the University of 
Chicago. He has contributed to Concord, Commonweal, etc. CHARLES 
FRANCIS KNAUBER, who contributes to Quarterly Review of Literature, 
Poetry, Partisan Review, etc., is preparing a book of poetry to be called In 
Eden’s Skull. LAWRENCE E. LYNCH teaches philosophy at St. Micuael’s 
College in the University of Toronto, and he has contributed to Mediaeval 
Studies, New Scholasticism, and University of Toronto Quarterly. SISTER M. 
MADELEVA, S.C.C., President of St. Mary's College, Holy Cross, Indiana, is 
well known for her scholarship and for half a dozen volumes of poetry. 
PIERRE MESSIAEN, whose Sentiment Chrétien et Poésie Francaise is well 
known, has recently published a translation of Shakespeare (Desclée de 
Brouwer). J. F. POWERS has appeared frequently in the little magazines and 
anthologies, and his collected stories have been published as The Prince of 
Darkness, recently translated into Italian as Principe delle Tenebre. WILLIAM 
B. READY has published reviews and articles, and his stories have appeared in 
Atlantic Monthly, Saturday Evening Post, and Tomorrow. A volume of his 
short stories will appear in Spring. JOSEF SCHWARTZ teaches languages at 
the Heidelberg Gymnasium; he received his training at the universities of Frei- 
burg, Munich, Paris and Heidelberg. GERVASE TOELLE, O. CARM., re- 
ceived his degree in English literature from The Catholic University of America 
and is a frequent contributor to Spirit. BERNARD VOYENNE is the author 
of several volumes and the present editor of the French daily Combat. 
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